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What, a fall? Little traveler from sofa to chair, 


Ah, darling, the blossom is green in the bud, 


There, come andclimbup on to grandmother's kner, 


So, in harbor at last, then! and now reaty smiles 
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Little sallor around Table Bay? 
Nevermind! Toere are rocks in the track of us all; 
ersevere is the rule to ‘*make way.’’ 


The nestilag must perch ere it fy; 
She will kiss the bright tear from thine eye, 
Are dispelling the fugitive teare; 
May it be so, dear child, when thy loeks have turn’ 
eray, 


Aud tuy months have grown into lone years! 
_—xq-r- ee —— 


HEART AND RING. 


AND vorv," 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ORD NEVIULE raised his bead. He 
| did not want to talk about Ireland. bot 

about Doris Marlowe, And now, he 
tuvugot, was the time, The old port siood 
beside them, the door was closed, Lady 
Grace and Spenser Churpbill were in te 
urawing roow, 

He looked atthe cold haughty face and 
plunged at bis task, 

“29m afraid 1 can’t go into tue I7ish 
question to-night, sir,”’ he said. 

‘Indeed?’ said the marquis, leaning 
back, 

“No,” said Lord Cecil quietly: “I bave 
# personal matter 1 wish to speak to you 
about.”’ 

‘Tbe marquis eyed him calmly and pa- 
tiently. 

‘Personal matters ciaim first attention. 
Whatisit? Is it money?” 

“] want your coosent to wy marriage,” 
said Lord Oecil. 

Ifbe had expected the marquis to ex- 
p’ess surprise by word or gesture he wus 
disappointed, 

“Your marriage?’ he said quietly. 
“You intend takiny my advice, | see 
You are wise; Lady Grace is desirable in 
every way. I'd marry ber myself if | 
ware younger.” 

Lord Cecil 
fliuch. 

“J am sorry sir,” be said, 

“Tbat I am not younger?” put in the 
marquis, with a sardonic simile, 

“Well, yes, 1’un sorry for that, if youth 
would make you any happier, my lord,’ 
said Lord Neviile, aud he spoke tincere y, 
The marquis eyed bim keenly, ‘But tts 
not Lady Grace, sir, I think ber « most 
be-utifal and charming lady, of wuom | 
au quite and enurely unwortby.’”’ 

‘For once | agree with you,’’ was the 
caustic comment. 

Lord Neville inclined bis head. 

‘But there is another reason why I can. 
not venture to ask Lady (irace to be my 

wife, Ido not iove ber.’ 

Toe warqus emiied, 

“J thougut it was out of fashion to be in 
jove wity your wile; forgive me, [ bavse 
been outeide the world so long. Pray go 


colored, but he did not 


of us some trouble and many words if you 
had mentioned this rather important fact 
when we were discussing the question the 
other night?”’ 

Lord Neville smiled faintly. 

‘I did not know it myself,” he replied; 
“I bad not met the young lady.” 

‘‘Ab, love at first sight!’’ said the mar- 
quis “Interesting, bat rather improdent. 
You have known her, and loved her, and 
want to marry ber, all in—how many days 
ie it?’’ 

Lora Neville colored. 

‘* seem to have known her for years,’’ 
he said almost to himeelf, 

“And may I ask—I don’t desire to ap- 
pear inquisitive—who this young lady is? 
I didn’t know you had visited any of the 
peopie here, Dol know her?”’ 

“I toink not, sir,”’ said Lord Neville. 
‘Her name is Doris Marlowe,” 

‘Doris Marlowe,’’ repeated the marquis; 
‘a pretty name, No, I don’t know it. 
Tnere is no county family hereabouts, that 
I remember, of the name of Mariowe,”’ 

“She is not a member of s county family; 
8 © is an actress,’’ said Lord Neville, 
he looked up steadily, expecting to see 
thecold, haughty face break into an ex- 
pression of rage, fury, scorn; but there 
was not the least emotion displayed on the 
thio, curled lips and glittering eyes. 

“An actress; really! Dear me. This is 
very—entertaining! I was under the im- 
pression that only callow schoolboys ever 
fell in love with actresses, I should have 
tnought—pray forgive me—that you were 
too old, if not too sensible, to be gulity of 
such a gaucherie.”’ 

Lord Neville pressed his foot down upon 
the Tarkey carpet, and sat himseif square- 
ly in his cnair, in his effort to command 
his temper. He had resolved that nothing 
the marquis should say should rouse him 
to anger or retaliation. 

“An actress! I don’t think the Stoyles 
have ever bad an actress in the family; and 
some of us bave gone pretty low down for 
our wives, too!’’ 

Lord Neville bit bis lip. 

“If you knew Miss Marlowe, air, I think 
you would scarcely consider that I was 
condescending in asking her to marry me,” 

Toe marquis stared at biin as if he were 
some curioas specimen, worthy of calm 
and careful consideration. 

‘*] wili take your word for that! Atany 
rate, 1 won’t venture to contradict you; 
but you must permit me to express my 
satisfaction that Fate bas spared me to that 
extent! 1 have no desire to add an actress 
to my list of acquaintances,’’ 

Lord Neville inclined his head. 

“This is exactly what I expected you to 
say, sir,” he said quietly; “but I considered 
itmy duty to tell you, and to ask your 
consent, as 1 should have asked my fa- 
ther’s, had be been living.” 

“Thanks; you are very considerate,’’ 
said the marquis, witha fine sneer; ‘‘and 
do not mind me! Pray unbosom yoursei!! 
Treat me as if I were your father, and di- 
late upon the lady’s charms. Of course 
she is beautiful?’’ 

‘Sheis wery beautiful,” said Lora Ne- 
ville quietly. 

—“And clever! Quite a genius in fact, 
and equaily, of course, pure and innocent 
as the driven so0ow,”’ 

The words—the tone—almost maddened 
Lord Cecil, His face crimsoned, then 
went pale, and bis eyes burnt fiercely as 
they met the keen, sardonic gaz, 
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“And I love another lady.” 


“Indeed!’ came the cold response. 


bere was po surprise, scarcely @ trace 
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“be isclever! She is a genius! Yes!’’ 
he said controlling himself by a great ef- 


| fort. “She will be, or would have been, 
famous. Asto ber innocence and purtiy, 
she bas been rought up and caref y 
guar ied @ Man, against Ww na | er 
ca + ig & aca a K a 
ven aw 


“In—deed! You are singularly fortu- 
nate!’’ came the scornful response, 

Lord Neville sprang to bis feet, a half 
audible oath wrung from bim in his tor- 
ture; but the marquis waved his thin, 
white, claw-like hand. 

“Praysitdown, We had better endeavor 
to discuss the matter quietly. If she is an 
actress, that Is no reason why you should 
(reat me to dramatic attitudes, Pray be 
oalm! J have no doubt you believe all 
you say; I am quite convinoed of it. We'll 
agree that she in everything that is besutl 
fol and innooent and talented, and that 
you are very mnuoh in love with her——’’ 
and he laughed, such a laugh of taunting 
scorn and contempt as inight bave been 
echoed in Tophet, 

Lord Neville sank into bis chair again. 
—“And you propose to marry her?’’ 
said the marquia, after sipping bis wine, 
“To marry her! Now that surprises me! 
How fashions alter! In my day that was 
the last thing we sbould have done,”’ 

Lord Neville’s face darkened, 

‘*Kven in your day, my lord, all men 
were not sooundreis,'’ he said grimly. 

“No,” said the marquis, delighted at 
having driven him to retort. “No; there 
were some fooia—even in my days!’’ 

“You shall call me what you please, 
air,’’ 

“My dear fellow, what can | tell you? 
tven you will not expect to applaud such 
aatep as you propose taking. You are a 
Neville, you will be the narquis of Stoyie, 
« peer of the three kingdoma; you will 
get, or you would have got, the Garter; 
apd you propose to marry—an actreas! An 
actress! ifthere ie any man in Kngland 
who would not call you a fool, I should 
{ike to se6 hin; I should jike to see him 
very much indeed, Why, my dear fellow, 
depend upon it no one thinks you more 
decidedly a fool than the giri berself.”’ 

“By Heaven, if you only knew her!” 
broke from Lord Nevilie’s parched lips, 

The marquis laughed, 

‘Tnenkas, again. Bat you'll excuse me, 
I trust! An actress! Come I’m nota bet- 
ting man—now, but 1 will wager a bhan- 
dred pounds to five that beforetwo months 
after you have been married you will ad- 
mit to me that i was right and that you 
were a very great fool indeea!"’ 

“I take you, wir,” said Lord Neville 
grimly, and he drew out his pocket vook 
and carefully jotted down the bet. The 
old man’s eyes shone with a swift appro- 
-val: it was a touch worthy :f himseif. 

“And I'll make you another that in the 
same period the giri herself will be as sorry 
that she married you,.”’ 

‘‘] don’t take that,” said Lord Neville 
coldly. ‘For, considering the blood that 
runs in my veins, any woman’s ct.ance of 
baopiness as my wife is a smail one,”’ 

The effect of this retort upon the marqain 
was fearful! His face, paie at ail times, 
went livid, his eyes gleamed like ardent 
coals, his teeth came together with a click; 
and he dropped as if he bad been struck; 
then in a moment or two he recovered 
himeelf and made an elaborate bow. 

‘‘Palrly bit,”’ be said, and his voice was 
very low and sharp. “Very well done in- 
deed. But you forgot when you taunted 
me with the unhappiness of my Own mar- 
ried life, tuat you were adimitting that I 
spoke with experience.” 

Lord Neville flushed, 

‘By Heaven, asir,’”’ he sald quietly, “you 
drove ine too hard. I know litktie or notb- 
ing of your married life—l scarcely 
tuought of it when | spoke——-”’ 

The marquis waved his hand. 
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could bave saved you from a like experi- 
ence, I should have been glad to have 
done so: but I am not prepared two taxe 
much trouble, We will, therefore, if you 
please, consider that you have made up 
your mind to marry this girl from the gut- 
ter—don’t look #o fierce: a girl who is of 
no family is from the gutter—the pave- 
menut!—that you have nade up your iuind 
to become the laughing stuck of all your 
friends, old and young; to chain yourself 
to a womea who will, while she lives, be 
pointed and stared atas ‘the actresn;’ that 
you are contented to leave the society to 
which your birth and position entitie yva, 
and sink into grim solitude or the compan- 
ion shipof people of her class. We wil! take 
“il this for granted, And now, what do 
you expect me to do, If I may ask?’’ 

‘To request ine to leave the house, to 
discontinue my allowance, and to cut me 
from benoeforth,’’ «aid J.ord Neville 
promptly but calmly, 

The marquin smiled, 

“Y—os,"’ hewaid, nodding, ‘that is my 
duty forcibly and concisely expressed, 
Tuis in what { ought to do; butall iy lite 
| have never done what I ought to have 
done, and have aiways done what 1 ought 
not. You aré welcome to remain at the 
‘Towers as long as you picase,”’ 

Lord Neville looked at him with faint 
surprine, and the marqute sipped his wire 
slowly. 

‘*1 ahail double your allowance, and as to 
cutting you, that would be inconvenient 
and troublesome, not to say vulgar, Of 
course I shall keep to my resolve reapeci- 
ing the property. that will go to Lady 
Grace aa I naid,’’ 

Lord Neville’s face flushed, 

“She is welcome to it—qnite welo ome to 
it," he said at once. “I am glad that iu 
should be so, 1—I think you have acted 
very generously to me, and I thank you, 
nir.’’ 

The tnerquis inclined bis head, a faint 
amile hovering about bis thin lips, 

“You might be able to marry upon your 
allowance doubled, as I propose,’’ he said. 
“You would not be very rich, but it migm 
do,” 

“it will be quite sufficient,” said Lord 
Neville, as yet unrecovered from bis sur- 
prise. 

“{ shall not live very long, I hope— 
tnough, by the way, | should like to iive 
jong enough to win that five poands of 
you,”’—Lord Neville amiled—‘“and then 
you will have the estates, such as Chey 
are,"’ 

‘*] ank you to belleve me, that | am in 


hurry. I do not wish, and never have 
wished for your death,’’ and his tace 
flushed. 


The marqais waved his hand, 

‘Tpanks, very uch! Bat to return: | 
presume that you have not tie sligh eat 
doubt of the stability of your feelings? 
You are sure that you won't change your 
unind—your beart, | should have said?”’ 

“Qaite certain,’’ replied Lord Neville, 
Dorin's face rising before him am he «poke, 
“My beppiness is bound up in Miss Mar- 
lowe; I shall never cease to love her.’’ 

“Very good,” maid the manjuis, “Of 
course, you want to be married at once? 
Ob, I have no objection; it Is @ wiatter of 
perfect indifference to m6, | asaure you.” 

“Then your kindness and liberality are 
ail the more inarked, sir,’’ said Lord Ne. 
ville, ‘I wish 1 oou.d convince you of my 
gratitude; it is sotfichent to make me for- 
x ot—al most—all the hard things you have 
said,’’ 








“Don’t spoll it by an apology,”’ he said 


} etly ‘*You struck home and shou!d be 
watia ha ly marriage was as great a a 
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“Ah,’’ sald the marquis, “gratitude in 
a One sentiment,—very Hue. Hut rather 
wend shadow [ ”“ > ees 
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EVENING POST. 





Lord Neville looked up. 
“[ wish you would!’ heaaid. 
like to prove my sincerity, sir.’’ 

The marquis looked round the room 
with a smile of idle amusement. 

‘Really,’ be said, “there ia nothing I 
ean think of asking you tw dp, excepting 


“J should 


to pass the wine, and that does not entail, 


mach sacrifice,’’ 

“1 was not jesting, sir,” said Lord Ne- 
ville gravely. ‘My offer was made in all 
aincerity.’’ 

‘“Keally? Dear me, I wish | could think 
of something. Ab!” he sopped and 
looked Lord Neville's attentive face keen- 
ly, sarcastically. “What do you say if 1 
ask you to go over to Ireland for m.?”’ 

Lord Neville’s face grew grave, snd the 
inarqais leaned beck and laughed with 
writ satisfaction, 

"You see! Cratitude'’s a very fine thing 

to talk about!"’ 

Lord Neville flushed, 

“You misunderstand my silence,’’ he 
sald quietly. “If you mean by going to 

Ireland for you, I’m to take sides with the 
landiorda—"’ he stopped—“I could not join 
in the oppression of those poor people, my 
lord, even to prove iny own sincerity.” 

‘hey marquis toyed with his fruit knife. 

‘Charmingly put, my dear Cecil; quite 
fitfor a political platform, But you twils- 
understand me, I know nothing of the 
question, and care less; I hate and detest 
politics, they bore me, they always did. 
All I want is this, I am told that my 
agent ils a rogue, who has made bimeeilf 
ricoh by grinding down the tenants; I am 
aleo told that he is the most merciful and 
upright of men, I’m rether curious to 
know—well, scarcely curious, perhaps— 
whioh acoount is true, Will you go and 
find out? I don’t think you oan call that 
oppressing the people,’’ 

lord Neville looked up with qulet #a- 
wernena, 

“Certainly, 1 will go, air,’’ be said, 

‘The marquis inclined bis head, 

‘‘Mind, I don’t care a brass farthing 
whether you go or refuse; I don’t care 
about anything; and it ls very likely that 
alter you are gone to-morrow worning | 
shail have ceased to remember what you 
have gone about,”’ 

‘"To-merrow worning?’’ said Lord Ne- 
ville, almost inaudibly, To-morrow morn. 
ing! and his appointment witb Doris, his 
interview with her guardian ! 

**Yon,’’ maid the marquis carelemly, but 
thooting a glance, balf-soorntul, balf- 
amused, at the grave face, “If you go at 
all it must be at onoe! Someone sbould 
have started to-night! The man will col- 
lect the rents in a day or two, be should be 
stopped—or the other thing.” 

‘*You,’’ said Lord Neville absently. 

Go without seeing Doria! Without gain- 
ing ber guardian’s consent. His heart 
throbbed with a dull ache, 

“Yea, of course you see that! The early 
train would enaole you to oetch the Irish 
mail at Sandstone J unction—— Ab, | see,’’ 
ara he laughed mockingly. 

l.ord Neville looked up enquiringly. 

“You want to see Miss Karlow——’’ 

‘Marlowe,’ said Lord Neville, 

“Pardon, Marlowe, To tell ber thatthe 
wicked uncle has proved leas black than he 
is painted—’’ 

Lord Neville smiled, 

‘(Ie that unnatural ?”’ 

“By no ineans; but perinit me to suggest 
that you can write to her, 1 merely sug- 
gost it.’’ 

Lord Neville rose with a quiet air of de 
termination. 

“What tine does the early train start, 
air?’’ he sald. 

The marquis shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Parking will tell you,’’ he said careless- 
ly. ‘You mean to go, then ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ sald Lord Cecil, 

The marquis laughed, 

“Will you kindly give me that despatch 
box ?”’ he said. 

Lord Cecil brought it to him, and the 
marquis took oul some papers, 

‘(Here are the papers,’’ hesaid languidly, 
“I baven’t read them all: you can bore 
yourself over them tn the train. And will 
you favor me by accepting this towards the 
ex pens@g?’’ and be laid a rol! of uncounted 
uotes on the table, 

Cecil t6ok them up and examined thew. 

‘‘There is more than enough here,” he 
said quietly. 

“There is never more than enough 
money,”’ said the marquia, “If you think 
there is too mach, you can distribute the 
surplus amongst the poor people with 


shom you sympathise.” 
‘Yea, I can do that—and will!” 
As you like. I shall say ‘good-night’ 
e way I should aay ‘good-bye,’ for you 
may be shot he added, as calinly as If he 
were saying, It may rain. 
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“Iam not coward enough to be afraid of 
that, or fool enough to think it likely!’ 
said Lord Cecil as carelessly. ‘<Good- 
night, sir,’’ and be held the door open for 
bim, 

As be did so the marqu's raised his eye- 
lids amd ehot a giance at the handsome 
face; then, with a bow and a cold smile 
passed out. 

Lord Cecil went up to bis own room, and 
lighting a cigar, paced up and down, think- 
ing deeply. 

it was marvellous that the merquis 
should have acted as he bad done! Double 
bis allowance! He would be abie to marry 
at once, instead of waiting. Marry Doris 
at ones! The bieod beat in a tumalt at his 
heart; then a dull weight seemed to fall 
upon bim as he remembered his debts. 
But he thrcat the incubus from him; some- 
thing might be done respecting them, some 
arrangement inesde, At apy rate, he would 
have au income large enough to marry on, 
and Dorilt——! he puffed at his cigar fierce- 
ly, and called up a vision of the lovely 
face, and tried to imagine the expression 
the deep, dark, melting orbs would wear 
when he told her. Then, as he reflected 
that he should not see her on the morrow, 
he sighed, 

“1t almost seems as if my dariing bad 
some presentiment that we should not 
meet,’”’ Le said to himeelf. ‘What will she 
say when she huods that I am not there, and 
goes to the stone [nr the letter ?’’ 

Then he sat down to the table to write it. 
It was not easy, for he wanted to say 
enough, to cover ten pages; but at last he 
wrote « few lines only. 

“MY DAKLING,— 

“While you are reading this, I shall be 
on my way to Ireiand,—with my heart in 
Barton weadows, I can’t tell you in a let- 
ter all that bas bappened; only this, thet, 
as be himeelf pus it, the wicked marquis is 
not so bad a8 be is painted! Doris, when | 
come back, it will be to ask you to be my 
wile—not in a year or two, but soon, soon! 
l’m a bad band at writing letters, and I 
could not, if I tried, tell you how I love 
you, or how I wish I were near you, to see 
and hear you, my beautiful angel! 


“Ever yours, oo 
BOIL. 


“Pp, S.—lowe my uncle something, for 
he has behaved with unusual kindness, 
and this Journey to Ireland is the only 
way in which he will let me pay him. I 
will tell you all about it when I come 
back.” 


He sighed over the unsatisfactory epistie 
and closed it, then re-opened the letier and 
caught up his pen to tell her of the loss of 
the ring and ask ber to look for it; but he 
hesitated, and put the letter back in the 
envelope with the sentence unwritten. 
Then be put on bis coat and walked to the 
meado wa, 

The night was dark, and he had to light 
a match (o enable him to find the stone be- 
neath the trees, but he found it and con- 
cealed his letter, and then after standing 
for a few moments and looking round 
him dreamily, casting up the vision of 
Doris, he turned and made his way back 
to the Towers, 

The marquis had gone to his room, as 
was customary with him; his valet ex- 
changed the master’s dreas coat for a vel- 
vet dressing gown, and the old man lay 
back in the chair with half-closed eyes, 

The room was magnificently furnished, 
butin ratber a subdued tone, which was 
rendered almost sombre by the heavy cur- 
tains that soreened the window and a 
greater portion of the walls, 

Against the deep purple of the hangings 
the clear, sharp cut face with its distinct 
pallor looked almost like that of a dead 
man’s, and only the steel-like glitter of the 
eyes spoke of the vitality which lingered 
in the body, and burnt in the spirit of the 
Most Honorable the Marquis of Stoyle, 

Presently there came a soft tap at the 
door, and in response to the marquis’s 
‘come in,’? Spenser Churchill entered. 

If anything, his smooth, {nnocent face 
looked more benevolent and cbaritable 
than usual, and the smile he bent upon the 
hard, cold face upturned to him was like 
that of a rman whose s0:e delight is in doing 
good to his fellow meén, 

‘“Well,’’ he said—or rather purred. 

The marquis waved his hand to a chair, 
and Spenser Churchill dropped softly into 
it, and leant back, his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, nis fat hands clasped on his knee. 

‘You were right, you spoke nothing but 
the truth: the fool is in earnest.” 

‘Dear Oecil,’’ purred Spenser Churchill. 

‘‘He is so much In love that he bore all 
the insults that 1 could heap upon him—no! 


I wrong him. He struck home once!” and 
he smiled a strange sinlie, 
‘And he means to marry her?”’ 


‘‘Yea,’’ sald the marquis, with a crue! 





sneer; “he is even fool enough for that.’’ 

“Dear Cecil’ murmured Spenser 
Churobill again. ‘How delightful, bow 
retreshing it is, in this practical, stupid 
lite, to ind——’’ 

“And be will marry her, unless this 
scheme of yours answers,’ said the mar- 
quis, breaking in upon the smooth voice. 

“and you doubied his income ?’’ 

*] did,’’ said the marquis. 

“And he will go to Ireland? To-mor- 
row?’ 

‘*He will, to-morrow,” said the marquis, 
watobing the sleek, false face. 

“Now, that’s very good of him,” wur- 
mured Spenser Churobill; “very good, 
most charming and nice. To go to Ireland 
on the very day he has arranged a meeting 
with that beautiful girl. Now——’”’ 

“Ie she so beautiful?’ asked the mar- 
quis, who seemed to take the unctuous 
words as meaningless and not worth lis. 
tening to. “I suppose she must pe. He 
bas seen many pretty women, many clever 
ones. What has caught him? What is she 
like?” 

Spenser Churchill shot a sidelong glance 
at him, 

“The usual thing, my desir marquis,’’ he 
said softly. ‘“Juastthe usual thing! They 
make those face powders wonderfully 
well now,—wondertully!”’ 

The marquis smiled grimly. 

“The tool, to be caught by a painted 
vixen, old enough— I suppose she is old, 
en?” 

Spenser Churchill shrugged his sboul- 
ders, 

“Ab, yes, of course! A young girl 
wouldn’t have had the tact to catch him so 
easily. And be has written to ber, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Spenser Churchill; “and 
gone to post the letter under the stones, 
The romance is simply charming! Charm- 
ing.”’ 

The marquis eyed the fire thoughtfully. 

“] am almost inclined to let him marry 
her,” he said, in a low voice, “I should 
enjoy the misery that would follow! Yes, 
I’m half inclined—’’ and an evil light 
flashed from his eyes. 

Spenser Churcanill watched him from be- 
hind tbe mask of a benevolent smile. 

“Ob, no, no,”’ he murmured; ‘we really 
must not, we really most not let dear 
Oecil ruin himself. My dear marquis, we 
should not sleep; our consciences——’’ 

The marquis broxe in with a oold, sar. 
donic laugh. 

“Yoa, youare right! After all, it will be 
more amusing to thwart uim—if we can,”’ 

“If we can,’’ echoed Spenser Churchill 
with a smile, 

“Oh, I don’t doubt your ability,’ said 
the marquis with a sneer; ‘the devil him- 
self could not be a fitter person for such 
work. What do you mean to do?” he 
added, with a half-contempiuous, half- 
weary gesture. 

“Have you a letter of dear Uecil’s?’’ said 
Spenser Churchill, “I really am _ hali 
ashamed! Itisonly the oonviction that I 
am acting for the dear fellow’s uitimate 
good that gives me courage——”’ 

The marquis pointed to a cabinet. 

“You will find some letters of his there,” 
he said. 

“Tbhanksa,’’ murmured Spenser Ohurch- 
ill, and he rose and opened the cabinet. 

Then he selected two or three letters, 
and smiling and nodding at the marquis as 
if they were conspiring to do some good 
deed in secret, he went toa davenport and 
wrote, 

After a few moments he came across the 
room, and with his head on one side, a 
benevolent smu.ie on bis innocent face, be 
dropped a letter on the marquis’s knee, 

The marquis took it up and looked at it 
with a careless air, then started, 

“Forgery must be very easy,” he said 
with a sneer, ‘or you must have had a great 
deal of practice, Spenser,’’ 

“You really think it is like—just a Little 
like ?’’ said 2 penser Churchill, as if he had 
received high praise for a virtuous action. 
“Now, really, you think it is something of 
@ resembiance?’’ 

“Tt is so close a forgery that Oecil himself 
might almost be persuaded that it is his 
own.” 

‘No! Really! But read it, dear mar- 
quis! The handwriting is only of secondary 
importance: the style of the letter—eh? 
What do you say?” 

The marquis read the note, and a smile 

of sardonic amusement lit up his pailid 
tace. 
“Now, please don’t flatter me, tell me 
your true opinion, marquis!” purred 
Spenser Churchill, leaning forward, and 
rubbing his hands together. 

The marquis tossed the letter to him. 

‘it is a very good counterfeit,” he said. 

Spenser Ohurchill laughed softly. 





“I tried to imagine the way in which our 
dear Cecil would write, and you think I 
bave succeeded? Poor Cecil, poor girl! 
What a bard world itis! Now, why can’t 
these interesting young things be per- 
mitted to be happy in their own charming, 
unsophisticated way? What a pity it is 
that one feels bound, in the cause of 
humanity and society, to—er—so to speak 
—put a spoke in their whee!” and he 
stood up and began buttoping bis coat, 

“You yourself are going to take that let- 
ter?” asked the marquis. 

‘Ob, yes!’ purred Spenser Churchill. 
‘We mustn’t confide our nice little pilot to 
a servant.” 

“You are taking a great dea! of trouble; 
why?” said the marquis, eyeing him 
keenly. 

Spenser Churchill's eyes dropped, and a 
benevolent smile shone on his smooth 
face, 

‘Simply out of regard and affection tor 
you, marquis, and our dear Cecil, and the 
house of Stoyle, to which I am 8) much 
attached, Yes, I shall take the letter my- 
self,” 

“Abr? said the marquis slowly. ‘Then 
he looked up. ‘I should recommend you 
to keep clear of Cecil,” he said, with a 
sneer, “He is as strong as an ox and—a 
Neville, Seriously, Spenser, if he should 
get an inkling, and catch you, I fear you 
would come off badly. Unless you are 
tired of life, you had better keep out of his 
way.” 

“No, I am not tired of life,” said Spenser 
Churchill, ‘But I shall take my pretty 
little letter myself. Adieu!’’ and he 
nodded, and smiled himself out of the 
room, 


CHAPTER XV. 


> ORIS went home with her heart beat- 

) ing, every nerve throbbing with the 

thrill of a woman’s first love; and it 
was not until she had her har.d upon the 
door that she fuily realized the task that 
lay before her. 

She had to tell Jeffrey. To tell him that 
all his lifelong pians for her were shattered, 
and cast to the winds; that, juat at the ino- 
ment of success, sucvess won by hard, per- 
sistent work and untiring effort, on his 
part and bers, she, Doris Marlowe, who 
was to have been the rctress of the day, 
was going to retire from the stage for ever, 

She scarcely realized it herself yet, and 
yet she knew that it must be. The future 
wite of the heir to the margquisate of Stoyle 
could not be permitted to remain an ac- 
treas, to be gazed at by a nightly mob, to 
be cheered or hissed by a public audience. 
She sighed as the thought came home to 
her, not for nerself, and the sacritice of 
fame, but for Jeftrey, 

I would be hard for him to bear, very, 
very hard; but she did not doubt that he 
would give his consent. As she said to 
Lord Neville, Jeffrey could not find it in 
his heart to refuse her anything she wanted 
very much, and she did want to marry this 
handsome young lover, whose simple 
touch had power to move her, very wucb 
indeed, : 

She opened the door, Jeffrey was seated 
at asmall table, covered with papers and 
old letters. He was bending over them 
with an air and attitude of deep abstrac- 
tion, and he did not hear her ligut footfall 
az she crossed the room, and iaid her 
small hand rather tremulously upon his 
stooping shoulders, 

‘Doria!’ be exclaimed, looking up with 
a start, and covering the papers before him 
with both his thin, gnarled hands. 

“Why, Jetfrey, dear, did I frighten 
you?” she said gently. “What are you 
doing? You look as if you were trying w 
write a play!’’ 

He smiled constrainedly and began oo!- 
lecting the papers in a nervous, burried 
fashion, 

“]_-I have been busy,’’ he said, ‘ Old 
papers and—and lettera. Where have you 
been, and what have you been doing?’ 

He did not look at her or he would hav» 
seen the color which suffased her face and 
noticed the suddenly downcast eyes. 

“IT have been in the meadows, Jettrey. 
I—I want to tell you something.”’ 

“Yes,’’ he said, tying the letters together 
in a bundle, and folding up «couple «1 
yellow, time-stained papers, ‘*What is it? 
What isthe time? I—I have been sitting 
here so long that I’ve forgotten.”” He 
looked at his old-fashioned watch, and 
rising hastily, put the bundle of letters in 
a box tnat stood on the tabie. ‘It is time 
for the rehearsal; are you ready? 1 shal) 
not be a moment.” 

“Yes, 1 am quite ready; but there is 
plenty of time, Jeffrey, and I want tw w! 


those papers? 


you—have you forgotten 
Are you not going to lock them up with 
the others?"’ and she pointed to them. 
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He snatched them up almost jealously, 


“No, no,” he said, “I keep them— 
here!” and he placed them with a nervous 
carefulness in a pocket within the breast of 
his waistooat, ‘I—I meant to show them 
to you to day, Doria. 1 have been going to 
show them to you for—’’ he eighed—*‘years, 
But I’ve put it off from dey to day, trom 
year to year. They belong to you, and you 
shall have them—to morrow, say to-mor- 
row.” 

Doris started slightly. It was to-morrow 
that Lord Neville was coming to see 
Jettrey; perbaps he would give them to 
Lord Neville! 

‘How well you look this morning,” he 
suid, sudcenly, his eyes resting for a 
moment upon her lovely face with their 
old keeness, ‘Those meadows, as you call 
them, must be wonderfully healthy. 
Where is my hat?”’ 

She got it for him, and she gave it to him, 
she let her band fali lightly upon his arm 

‘And don’t you want to hear wnat! have 
to tell you, Jefirey ?’”’ 

“En?” he said. “Whatisit? Nothing 
very important, I suppose? A new bonnet 
you’vye seen in the Barton milliner’s? 
Well, you can buy it! You can buy all the 
bonnets in the window now, if you like !”’ 
and he chuckled grimly. “No more pinch- 
ing and scraping,—though we'll be care!/u! 
still, eh, Doris? We'll be careful! Hard- 
earned money’s too precious to be squand- 
ered. Buy your bonnet, Doris, by ail! 
means, Come along!” and he was across 
the room and out of the door before she 
could summon up courage to stop him. 

Sbe would tell him after renearsal, she 
thought with a sigh; but alter rehearsal he 
came hurrying to ber to tell her that ne 
had arranged to go to the next town on im- 
portant business for the manager. 

“] sball be back to-ntght,’’ he said, in 
bis quick, stern voice; “in time to take 
you home, as usual,’’ and he touched her 
forehead witb his lips, 

“You will be sure to be beck to-night, 
Jefirey?’’ she said, clinging to him for a 
moment, 

“Yes, yes,’’ be said hurriedly. “If any- 
thing should prevent me——” he pnt his 
band to his breast thoughtfully, snd bis 
heavy brows knitted with a troubled ex- 
pression; then he seemed to shake it off. 
“But 1 shall be back. If by any chanco | 
sboald lose the train——”’ 

“Jeftrey !” 

“7 said by any chance only, and it is not 
likely; but if I should I will come by tie 
first in the morning. Mrs. Parkhouse, the 
dresser, will see you home if I sm not 
hers. Good-bye, my child! Play your best 
to-night! Iam working for you; stone by 
stone lam building up the edifice of your 
fame——” he stopped, pressed her shou!- 
ders with his thin hand, and was gone, 

Doris felt a strange sense of loneliness 
fall upon her. It was the first time he had 
left her for 80 many hours that his absence 
oppressed Ler for a moment or two with a 
sense of helplessness. Then suddenly 
there flashed upon her the remembrance 
of Cecil and his love, and the oppression 
vanished, How oould she be helpless 
while he was so near to love and protect 
her ? 

Was it strange that her feet shoald wan- 
der from the straight road bome to the 
brook in the meadows? Was it strange 
that she should linger on the spot made 
sacred to her by her love until the last 
inoment, 80 that she left herself barely 
time to dress and reach the theatre ? 

‘‘Perhaps I shal! see bim to-night,’”’ she 
thought; ‘perhaps he will come to the cab 
and say one word, just one word!” and 
when she came on, her beautiful eyes 
wandered over the crowded house witb an 
eagerness which sbe could scarcely con- 
ceal. 

But he was not there: and he did not 
come during the whole evening. Sbe felt 
that she should know if be were in the 
theatr2, though she sbould not be able to 
see him, and she knew even before she 
left the stage door to go to the cab that sbe 
should not see him, and Jefirey had not 
come back ! 

“You feel tired to-night, Mies Mariowe,”’ 
said Mrs, Parkhouse, as Doris leant back 
In the cab, and drew her cloak round her. 
“Shall I come home and stay with you to- 
night? I daresay you feel lonely without 
Jefirey.”’ 

But Doris would not let her do that. 

**l am tired,’’ she said, ‘‘and I feel rather 
lonély, but Mr, Jeftrey would laugh at me 
for being so nervous. No, you shal! not 


Slay,” 
She sat up far into the night looking at 
stars from the window. W b she threw | 
ae) he alr was balmy witb tbe Dreatu | 
the coming summer; and she tried to 


realize ali that had happened to her, all 
that was going to happen to her, 








1t wae not of the title and rank that were 
to be hers she thought, but of Ceoti’s love, 
and she stretched ber long white aruis out 
towards Barion Towers with a yearning 
gesture, murmuring, "My love, my lovel’’ 

The mor: ing broke, pot brigntiy and 
sunnily, bat in fitful gleams glancing 
through shower clouds; and when she 
came downstairs she found a yellow tele- 
gram envelope beside her plate. 

4t was from Jofirey, saying that the 
Weres' chance he be4 apoken of had oc- 
curred, and that he had been detained the 
night, but that he would catch the eleven 
O'clock train; and asking her to meet 
him, 

Her face brightened as she read it. Yes, 
she would meet him, and as they walked 
through the woods from the station, she 
would tell him of her strange meeting 
with Lord Neviile and all that bad sprung 
irom jt, and then they botn could go and 
meet Cecil by the brook, 

She hurried through a mere pretense of 
a breakfast, and putting on her hat ana 
jacket, set out, 

The sky hed cleared somewhat, and the 
sun, shining through the spaces o! biue, 
touched the green jeuves with a dazzling 
sheen, 

As sbe went towards the meadows, her 
heart beating with an anticipatory joy, her 
mind was hard at work, 

Perhaps, after all, Jeffrey would not so 
unuch mind her giving up the stage and 
the career for which he had so carefully 
prepared ber. lt was her happiness he 
usd been seeking—only her happiness, 
aud when he bad learned that it was bound 
up in her iove for Cecil Neville, he would 
not refuse his consent, or throw any ob 
stacie in the way, 

Looking at it in this hopeful fashion, she 
reached a spot where the footpath branched 
in two directions,—one led to the brook, 
the other to the railway station, 

She stopped and glanced at the path to 
the brook wistfully; perhaps Ceci! was al- 
ready waiting for her. Consulting her 
tiny watoh—a present trom Jefirey—she 
saw that there was just time to go round 
by way of the brook, and with a heighten- 
ed color and eager eyes she took the path 
that led thither, 

“After all,” she murmured, when she 
reached the bank, and looked round upon 
the unbroken solitude; “I might have 
waited! Heis not here! { daresay he has 
not finished his breakfast yet; and yet, if 
he knew that I was here——”’ 

Snesat down on the bank, and gazed 
dreamily about her. The brook babbling 
at her feet; the branches of the trees wav- 
ing solemnly above her head; the very air 
seemed eloquent of the lover who bad 
swien her heart and absorbed her life, and 
she fell into a delicious reverie, Then, 
suddenly her eyes fell upom the big round 
stone at the foot of the tree, and a smile 
broke over ber face, 

‘*What a foolish, romantic girl he must 
have thought me,” she murmured; “as 
if he would iet anything prevent him 
coming.’’ 

As she spoke she rose, and, almost 
mechanically, knelt down and turned the 
stone over. 

Then, with a start, she woke, for there 
lay a white envelope, 

She took it up and gazed at it, turning it 
over and over, adull, heavy disapointment 
weighing upon her, and examined the 
address, and the elaborate crest stamped 
on the back. 

‘“*Then it was not so romantic or foolish,” 
she murmured sorrowfully. ‘He is not 
coming !”’ 

She sank down upon the bank, and 
looked before her with a vacant air, the 
envelope still unopened. ‘Not coming! 
not coming!’ It was like the announce 
ment of some terrible calamity, 

Then, suddenly, hope sprang into her 
bosom. 

“He has written to tell me why he can- 
not come,” she said to herseif, and the 
color rushed back into her face. ‘Yes, 
that is it! He has been prevented—his 
uncle, the marquis! Something has pre- 
vented bim, and he has just written to tell 
me when he can come, and when I shall 
see bim.”’ 

She tore the enveiope open, and some- 
thing fell upon the grass, she leant for- 
ward and picked it up: it wasthe old pearl- 
silver ring she bad given to him. 

She looked at it, turning it over with a 
vague aching sense of disappointment and 
troubié. 


“My ring!” she murmared, “iny ring! 
Now, what does this mean?” then her face 
rightened Ab, yes e has sent it t 
remind me of yesterday ! 

‘Eagerly she opened the letter, and her 


lovely eyes seemed to devour it; Dut as she 


read they grew dim and hazy, and she 

















Swept her hand across them with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“II oan’t read!’’ +he murmured pite- 
ousiy. “1 can’t read it?’ Her hands 
closed tightly on the thick, smooth ebeet of 
note paper, and she set her teeth bard, 
“I must be mwad— yes, that is it! Let me 
wait a moment. Now!’’ and she bent 
forward, and, with knitted brows, read it 
out word by word, slowly, paintully, like 
achild reading a repugnant task. 

“Dear Miss Mariowe—tor 1 feel that I 
dare not cali you by the nawe engraven 
on my heart, and yet 1 must, though it is 
for the lest time! Doar, dear Dorie! Jam 
the most wretched and wiserauie of men! 
And yesterday 1 was tbe bappieat! Doris, 
1 have seen my uncie and wid him all, 
and he has proved to me, beyond ail ques- 
tion, that it is impossible for me tw make 
you mine, i can’t tell you all that passed 
between us, | ecarcely Know what I am 
Writiny, vul (ue Uresd.ul fact remains that 
by meking you wy wife 1 should work 
you nothing but wretobedness and misery. 
Don't asx me to tell you anything more, | 
cannot! Try and forget me, Doris! 1 am 
not, aud never can be, worth a single 
thought of yours! I know what you will 
think, and the Knowledge only adds to my 
misery, You will think that 1 value my 
worlaly prosperity above your love; but I 
swear it is not so! | would willingly resign 
everything —rank, money, position—for 
yo r sake; but there are other reasons. 
Forgive and forget me, Doris, or if you atil! 
think of me, remember me as one who 
wishes himself dead! Good-bye—and for 
ever ! “OxciL NEVILLE. 

“I return your ring. 1 dare not keep it 
having lost you /"’ 

Thrice she read it, slowly, carefully, as if 
she were trying to learn it by heart; then 
ahe rose, and. white as the stones washed 
by the brook, stood gazing at the broken 
and haatily sorawied lines, 

‘Good-bye—and for ever!” she 
mured, ‘(to00d-bye—and for ever !’’ 

A wiid laugh forced itself from her lips, 
and she dropped down on the bank aa if 
she had been felled by a blow, 

Half-an-hour later Jeftrey was mak- 
ing bie way along the footpath 
through the woods, his thin bent fin- 
gers throwing a fantastic shadow on the 
trees trunks, as he waiked with his head 
projected and drooping, his eyes fixed 
on the ground, 

Kvery now and then be raised his bead, 
looking about nim as if he remembered 
tbat he had asked Dorie to meet him; but 
ho alinost immediately again relapsed into 
hia preoccupied absent-minded manner, 
Oace ne stopped and took the papers from 
the pocket In bie breast and looked at trem 
with a deep and thoughtful frown, 

“Yen, to-day!’”’he murmured, ‘I will tel! 
ner tc-day! Whyshould I be afraid? It 
wil make no difference; she will be my 
child still; it will make no difference,’’ 
He took off bis hat and wiped his brow and 
sighed. 

‘Yea, I'll tell her to-day. I—I’m not so 
strong as | was, and one can’t tell what 
may happen. If I died before I'd told 
her-—’’ 

The muttered words stopped suddenly, 
and he looked up with a startied air which 
awiftiy changed to one of fierce anger: a 
dapper, comfortably-rounded figure stood 
before Lim, with placidly smiling face and 
serenely benevolent air. 

(TO BE OONTINUED. ) 
-_——_— 

PRESERVING EGas —No ogg ie fresh that 
will ehske; this is because it has lost some 
of itealbumen. No egg bas ever been pre- 
served over a month that will not shake, 
except it be air-rooted, which is a term not 
generally understood, and is anew process, 
The egg has been coated with every oon- 
ceivablie composition, even in solid stone, 
and galvanized, yet the watery material 
e808 pon. 

The philosopby of this is that there is air 
in the egg before it im treated, and thia, 
uniting ite oxygen and carbon, produces 
decomposition by carbonic acid gus, the 
yeliow of the egg first breaking; then fol- 
lows the destruction. 

Eggs are naturaily designed to last as 
iong as the hen requires to get her bruod, 
and the life germ can be preserved a few 
weeka—neven or eight—but no longer. The 
egg itself may be kept tn a preserved state 
for two years, by greasing with butter, oll, 
or lard; but from the time lt is thus put ap, 
w the end of two years, it will daily lose 
its albomen by transpiration, and while 
ita carbonic acid escapes to a certain extent, 
the egg-meat will be reduced two-thirds 
and will spaxé. 
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between a solictor and an attorney.” ‘'Pre- 
cisely the same as between a crocodile and 
an alligavwr, madam,”’ 


y¥ asks us what is ‘the difference | 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

ARTIFICIAL StTonm,.—Artificial stone is 
made by mixing sand with a concentrated 
solution of silicate of soda, The pasty mass 
thas formed is placed in the mould of the 
desired shape, it is then dried, but is yet 
as brittle as biscuit. It is next saturated 
with a solution of cloride of calcium, In 
about an hour the chemical change takes 
place, and the whole mass becomes as bard 
as stone; finally, it is washed and dried. 

Tur SMALLEST.—The smallest, simplest 
and best protected post office in the world 
ia in the Strait of Magelian and has been 
there for many years. it conniste of a 
small keg or cask and is chainod to the 
rooks of the extreme cape, in the straits 
opposite Terra del Fuego. Each passing 
ship sends a boat to take letters out and 
put others in, The poatcfiice ia self acting 
and unprovided wit a postmaster and is, 
therefore, under the protection of all the 
navies of the world. 

NOBILITY IN OCHINA,—There are five 
degrees of nobility in China, for which ap- 
proxomate English tities are now used, 
These tities are conferred on deserving 
subjects, and are hereditary in the follow- 
ing ilmited sense: The eldest son of an 
(fficial who has been wade aduke becomes 
@ marquees at his father’s death; the mwar- 
queen’s eideat son becomes an earl; the 
earl’s eldest son a viscount; the viscount’s 
eldest son a baron, On the baron's death 
the title becomes extinct, and bis descend- 
ants cease to belong to the privileged 
Olanmes, 

THK AGASSIZ HSNAKE,—This mory ie 
told of Prot, Agaaniz'sqnake, ‘That famous 
naturalist missed one morning three 
snakes that be had brought home the night 
before. On searching bigh and low he 
foand two, but one was still missing. 
Mra. Agassiz (who was dressing) in put- 
ting on her boots found it coiled inside her 
boots. Her screams of surprise brought 
Agassiz, who exciaimed, “Ou, Lizz'e, how 
terribie it might have been!’ “What!’’ 
said his wife, ‘are they poisonous?” "Ob, 
yas, the most poisonous serpents you can 
think—so rare—and you might have 
crushed the nioe little thing.” 


A Bia UMBRELLA.—An umbreila, sald 
to be the largest in the world, bas bern 
mace at Glasgow for the use of a Went 
Atrican king. The umbrella which can 
be closed in the usual manner, is 21 feet in 
diameter, and is affixed to a polished ma- 
hogany staff of the same length, Tne 
canopy is made of Indian straw, lined with 
cardinal and white, has a score of straw 
tassels, and « border of crime#on satin, Oa 
the top isa pine-shaped straw ornament, 
which terminates in a gilded cone, When 
in use the umbrella wiil be fixed in the 
ground, and under its shelter the potentate 
will be able to entertain about thirty guests 
to dinner. 


Tue FatTurer in Law.—Among the PI- 
utes it js always the father-in-law that 
makes the trouble. Kvery married Piute 
is always giad of a visit from his mother- 
in-law. He welcomes her with his broad- 
ett grin. The arrival of the mother-.n-law 
gives bim a double team, where before he 
had only one animal. He hails her ap- 
pearance with delight, and piling a jack- 
ama load of wood upon her willing old 
beck, sends her into town with bis wife, 
similarly packed, to peddie out the fuel 
and bring back & hima supply of money 
for bia favorite game of poker. The I’iute 
father in-law is of no use a4 a wood packer, 
nor will he gatber grasa seeds or pinenuta, 


THe Tigee.—Indian folk-lore cherisines 
many straoge traditions about the tiger. 
Natives believe, amongst otherthings, that 
the ghost of a man kiiled by a tiger rides 
on the beast’s head to warn him of danyer 
and to point the way to freat victima 
Eating tiger’s flesh gives one courage; but 
unless the whiskers are first singed off, the 
tiger’s spirit will haunt you, and, what is 
worse, you run the risk of being turned 
into a tiger in the next world, (iod allows 
a tiger one rupee a day for bis food; so that 
if atiger kills a bullock worth five rupees 
he will not kili again for five days, ‘Ty this 
may be added a true taieofatiyer. An 
unfortunate villager was kilied by one 
The police held an inquiry into the matter, 
and submitted the following artiess report: 


“Panda died of the tiger eating him; there 
was no other ceuse Of death. Nothing was 
left of Pandu save some fingera, which 
probably belonged either & right 
eft hand 
_—~?—~a— 
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proud mother exhib f ‘ he ren 
bia father’s nome; but d worry ltinay 


not aiways be that red. 
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ON SEA AND SHOKK: 








BY CHUMIBTINA HORSETTI 
‘oh fell we once and tell me twice 
And tell me rice to mate it plain, 


When we who part thie weary day, 
When we who parteball meetagain. 


Yettell me once before we part, 
Why need we part who partion pain? 
It Qowerse mast blossom on Lhe sea, 
Why we shall never meet agein. 


‘*My cheeks are paler than a rover, 
My tears are salter than the main, 
My beart te likes lump of ice 
if we must never meet agaiu.’’ 


‘Oh weep or laugh, bul let me be, 


And live or die, for all's in veto, 
Yor life's te vain sluce we muse! part, 
Aud parting, must not meet agalo,'* 
fill windfowers biossumes un the aca 
Avd febes ekhim along the plain; 
I’ale roee of roses let me be, 
Your breaking beart breake mine again, 


—_ _—— 


A Lord’s Daughter. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—(OONTINUBD.) 
RE YOU FEELING better, uncle?” 
A ‘They tell ne I am better, my dear,” 

be answered feebly. “I don’t know 
perhaps | may be,”’ 

“Sir Augtstus thinks you will get quite 
well, uncie.”" 

“Doos be?’—doubtfully; then, after a 
paues—''l bave a strong oonviction, Lu- 
ellie that I aball never rise again from this 
bed,’’ 

“On, you must not say that!" 

Nience fora few momenta, Lord El- 
wyn'a eyes closed; he looked as though he 
night fall asleep, This wou.d not suit 
Luciiie at all, She spoke again, 

“Unele, do you think you are weil 
enough to listen to something 1 want to 
tell your’’ 

Hin eyes opened again. 

‘*You—oertainly. What is itr’’ 

“It is momething very {mportant, uncle,’’ 
sheealid, bending over himand taking bis 
hand ‘something, I think, you ought to 
know.” 

Lord Kiwyn moved uneasily under the 
bedciothes; an anxious expression stole 
jnto his eyes, 

“You said just now that you feit you 


would never getout of this bed alive, 
uncie, | hope and trust you may be mis- 
taken; but, If you should by any sad 
chance be right, then—then——’’ 


“Yes, yeu—for Heaven's sake} yo 
out" 

His breath was beginning tocome aud 
KO quickiy; be tried to raise himeelf on his 
pillow, 

“Then 1 don’t think you oughtto die 
without knowing the truth,” 

‘Tell me instantly without further delay, 
Lueiliel” 

tie clutched at her handa violently with 
asupernatural strength and dragged her 
nearer to him, 


“It i* all about yourself—your—your 


tuarri ager’’ 

“No, no; it la about your daughter K ath- 
leen,”’ 

‘*Tell me!” he gasped, 

‘Kathleen le hiding a shameful secret 
from you, uncle. When she was at that 


farin that you took her froimn—you remem - 
ber?’’ 

*Yoa, yes-old Dobson’s—I know!”’ 

“She got entangled with a common 
laboring man, She corresponds with him; 
sbe has OWned in my hearing that she is 
engaged to bhim,’’ 

“It is @ 116, # lie,’’ he shouted, finging up 
his arios wildiy—“a lie, I tell you—a wick- 
ed lie! Here inthis very room she has 
aworn to marry Alfred Klwyn—not an 
hLour ago she swore ft to mel’’ 

‘Alas, ny dear unole, | fearthat Kath- 
,90n is but reckoning upon the chance of 
your death in order to break her oath as 
noon aA@ you cease to live! I fear that sbe is 
loo deeply implicated with this man to be 
abieto marry Alfred. 1 must ease my 
conscience of this load, and reveal the 
whole terrible truth to you, dear uncie, 
hard and bitter agit isto me to tell you. 
K athleen’s relations with this man—I have 
it frou his own lips, uncle—the wretched 
creature threw himeelf upon my mercy and 

niessed all to mé@—his relations wth 
Kathieen have been of such a nature as to 
preciude the possibility of her becoming 
the wife of an bonest man 
“Oh, Heaven!”’ 
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He fell back white and stiff upon bis pil- 
lows; but for the laboring of his breath, he 
tried to speak; but the words would not 
come, 

‘'Fetoch—fetch—go—at once—find,” he 
gasped at lat, jerking out the words with 
@ terrible effort, aa though each cost biuw a 
drop of bis very heart’s-biood. 

“Ie it Mr, Williama, the solicitor, whom 
you wish to see, uncie?’’ inquired Lueille 
milldly. 

Hie lips framed the word “ Yes;” and then 
he gasped hoarsely: 

“At one—at once—not a moment to 
lose!’’ 

Like lightning she flew out of the room 
and along the corridor, through the double 
“reen-baize doors that led on tothe upper 
landing, and down the staircase to the 
boudoir. 

No one had interrupted Mr, William’s 
pleasant little interval with the newspapers 
and the sherry decanter; nobody had 
dreaint of his being there, and so nobody 
had mede the interesting discovery that 
the door had been locked upon him, She 
tnrned the key quietly, and then burst in- 
to the room, 

*Oome at once, Mr. Williams—as quick- 
ly as youcan! Bring the ink and pen and 
paper!’—snateching up some  writing- 
materials berself from the table. “Follow 
me quickly! Lord Elwyn wishes to jot 
something down instantly; his mind might 
wander again. Thereis nota moment to 
be lost!’ 

The solicitor burried after her. On the 
way they met Lady Elwyn. 

“Do notcome up-stairs yet, aunt; Mrs, 
H yam has sent me to fetch Mr, Williams,” 
she said, staying ber aunt’s progresa, “He 
is to see him alone. She says he bad 
better not see any one else fora few min- 
utes,’’ 

“What is it, Lucille? You seem agitated, 
Nothing is wrong, I bope?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! Uncle has bad a most re- 
freshing doze, Mra, Hyam saye—he seems 
ever soimuch better; heis alittie impat- 
lent tosee Mr, Williams because he has 
kept bim waiting so long. Iam only out 
of breath with running so fast down stairs 
when Mrs. Hyam sect me. Have the 
Doctors gonue?”’ 

“No; the carriage is just coming round 
for Sir Augustus, and Doctor Grieves wil! 
takealiftinitas faras Clorchester—they 
are both having some refreshments. Per. 
haps it would be more civil if I went back 
myselfand saw Sir Augustus off, Kath- 
leon and Alfred are with him now; bat 
perhaps 1 ought to go myself.”’ 

‘*Yee—do, aunt! These great Doctors 
are sometimes Very touchy, and Sir Augus- 
tus night be hurt if you did not pay him 
every civility, Come, Mr. Williamal!’’ 

Lady Elwyn rustied down-stairs, and 
Lucille andthe solicitor hurried on up- 
wards. Tho delay of even those few words 
with ber aunt—words that were necessary 
to ber salfety—were maddening to her. 

What if Mrs. Hyam should have come 
back? What if her uncle sbould have 
changed bis mind, and refuse ina calmer 
mood to believe her unsupported accusa- 
tions againat his child? What if he should 
insiat upon seeing Kathleen and bearing 
from her own lips a vindication Of her in- 
nocence? All then would be lost, and 
she would have siandered her step--ousin 
in vain! 

Filled with apprehensions conoerning 
these divers possibilities of defeat, she 
reached the door of the ante chamber. It 
waa still empty. 

Mra. Hyam had not yet therefore finished 
brewing her lotion inthe housekeeper’s 
room, Softly she pushed back the balt- 
open door that communicated with the bed- 
room. 

All was slient inthe darkened room; 
only the Hickering firelight played fitfully 
upon the wall and upon the orimson-aatin 
hangings of the old-fashioued four- post bed- 
stead. 

“Come!’’ she whispered, looking back 
over her shoulder at the lawyer; and he 
followed ver into the roow. 

* * > ” ° o 

It was six o’clock inthe evening, and 
therefore pitch-dark, 

Sir Adrian Deverell and Laurence Doyle 
—not the most congenial companions to 
each other—grew Ured of stroliing about 
outside with their cigaraand the small. 
talk oonoerning tbe pheasants and the 
pointers and the setters, and the possibility 
of a change in the weather, and the chances 
of the reneweil of hunting—got tired too of 
the platitude concerning Lord Elwyn’s 
lamentabie iliness and of the contrast pre- 
sented by the previous weenx’s festivities to 
the present week’s lamentations. They 
were mutually bored with each other, and 
each had a private load of troable on his 

mind, 





Sir Adrian was anxious about Ketbleen-- 
about her present sorrow and ber future 
tate; and Laurie was anxious to get hold 
of Lacille andto winfrom her more of 
those expressions of ber affection that bed 
pecome so precious to bis diseased and 
distorted mind. 

They went intothe bouse. The Doctors 
were swolling s basty meal in the dining- 
room; the brougham was already at the 
door to take them away. Presently Lady 
Eiwyn came down stairs. 

“My dear hushand is much better,” sbe 
said, pressing Sir Adrian’s band. ‘You 
have heard of course the report which Sir 
Augustus bas given—be may get over this 
attack and live for years longer. Afterall, 
Adrian, perbaps your wedding need not 
be postponed for more than a month or #0. 
When he is strong enough, Lord Kiwyn 
will have togo away for aochange to the 
South of France; then, when he comes 
back——_ But why sbould not your wed- 
ding take piace there quiet! y—at Oannes or 
Mentone? Weoould havea quiet affair— 
it would be lees trying to our invalid. We 
inust talk it over, Adrian.”’ 

“You are very kind; butI hardly bow 
Lacille would like that sort of thing.’’ 

Laurance Doyle, to whom discussion 
concerning Lucille’s marriage was gall 
and wormwood, took the practical step of 
sauntering awayto find her. He opened 
one or two doors to see if she was in any of 
the down-staire rooms; but she was no 
where to be seen. 

‘Hang it all,’’ said Laurie to himself, ‘I 
can't stand another day of this sort of busi- 
ness—hanging about with my rival ail day, 
and having to listen to all this talk about 
her wedding! Never achance of a word 
with herhbave I had for two days; it’sa 
little too much! Luoilie can’t expect me 
to stop bere for nothing—it’s beastly siow 
now the old boy isill! 1’ll hook it to-mor- 
row morning! She might bave given me a 
hint this morning,and 1’d bave gone to ber 
boudoir up-stairs. I could have managed 
to shake tnat chap off if she had.’”’ 

He could not find her; so, in the worst of 
tempers, he turned into the billiard-room, 
lit a cigar, and began to look out a morning- 
train for himself in a Bradshaw which lay 
on the table, 

Lady Elwyn, in accordance with her de- 
termination to ‘‘do the civil’ and fulfil all 
the duties of bospitality towards the Lon- 
don physician, went into the dining-room 
where the great man was discussing part- 
ridgesand Bargundy qith the utmost of 
enjoyment. 

Colonel Kiwyn and Katbleen were 
whispering together in a window. The 
girl was no longer in despair; Ler attection- 
ate heart rejoiced over the improvement in 
her father’s state, no leas over the possi- 
bility which his recovery held out to her of 
pouring her whole story into his ears, when 
he should be weil enough to hear it, and so 
prevailing upon him to see that she could 
not marry Uolonel Ejwyn. 

“Papa will not wish me to marry him 
when he learns the truth,’ she thought. 
“He willeeethat I must first get rid of 
Tom Dariey’s claim upon me. Perhaps he 
will pay him something to getout of the 
country; and thenI sball be free—tree! 
Bat 1 will never, never warry! Adrian is 
bound to another; and, unless I can marry 
bim, I will never marry atali! I will de- 
vote myself entirsiy to my dear father, and 
all my existence shall be spentin watch- 
ing bim and tending him, sothat his life 
may be prolonged. I heard Sir Augustus 
say he will have tobe taken to a warm 
climate when he gets better. Pernaps 
Lady Elwyn, who has been 80 much kind- 
er tome lately, will allow me togo with 
him, Perhaps she will remain bere for 
Lucille’s wedding, andI shall be able to 
escape trom that day of misery,’ 

And so ber thoughts run on. Colonel El- 
wyn said tender things to her; but ail she 
would say to bim was: 

“You know that I could not help giving 
you that promise. Be generous to me and 
do not speak of itnow. When my father 
recovers, then——”’ 

“Then we will speak of it again, Kathb- 
leen?’’ 

She turned away in silence; her tongue 
was tied until she c.uld confide alito her 
father. 

“1 will tell him everything,’’she thought, 
“and he wili stand by me and help me out 
of my troubles,” 

it was at this moment that Lady Eiwyn 
entered the room. She left the door slig ht- 
ly ajar behind her, and wentup to the 
table totalk tothe Dactors. Uo.onei E!- 
wyn drew forward a chair for her and she 
sat down, and he too remained talking to 
Sir Augustus about Lord Elwyn’s state. 
Kathleen stood in the window-ocorner list- 
ening to them. 

Sir Augustas talked in asubdued and 





professional voice; Doctor (irieves ate the 
wing of bis partridge and did not talk at 
all; Simpkins and one of the powdered 
twins crept about the room witb noiseleas 
footate ps. 

There wase singular bush in the room; 
there was indeed almost a sense of oppres. 
sion in the atmosphere—a something that, 
like a vast shadow of an unknown terror, 
brooded heavily over the great house, 
Afterwards Kathleen recollected those 
moments with a strange realisation ( f their 
meaning—recollesed the sombre oak- 
panelled dining-room, unlit save by the 
wax candles on the table, ite mysterious 
distance deepening into absolute darkness; 
the hushed voices; the creeping serve nis 
coming inand outofthe gioom, and the 
curious effect of the candle-lit taces gieam- 
ing whitely against the darkness of the 
background, Then there fell a silence 
utter and absolute asthat of grim death 
itself. 

Suddenly, rending the stillness asa vi- 
vidly as a flash of forked lightning, a wild 
weird scream arose far away in the distance 
of the quiet house, 

Everybody sprang forward while shriek 
after shriek, coming nearer and nearer, 
rang through the house, There was a rush 
for the door, and a white-faced scarad man 
dashed down the great staircase into their 
uaidat, 

‘‘For the love of Heaven, come at once!’’ 
he cried, catching at Sir Augustus Koill’s 
arm, and staggering forward almost on to 
his knees. ‘Come, come—Lord Elwyn is 
dead!”’ 

And rushing out inte the hall, they al! 
saw a white form ftiung over the balusters 
above-—-a woman with dishevelled hair and 
frightened face beating the air with strug- 
giing arms, uttering mad discordant cries, 
screaming, weeping, laughing hideously 
allim one,in the frenzy and despair of 
tem porary insanity. 


CHAPTER XVII, 


fP\HE FUNERAL WAS OVER, With all 
due pomp and ceremony Edward 
Baldwin Lancelot, ninth Saron E!- 
wyn, bad been iaid amongst his fathers In 
the family vaultin Clorcnester Oathedral, 
and Alfred Angus his cousin reigned in 
his stead. 

The new lord bad been kind and consid- 
erate in bis treatment of bis cousin’s widow, 
and bad entreated her to make Ciortell 
Towers her home ao long as it sulted her 
to do so, 

‘In fact, until I marry I do not see why 
you should even contemplate a move,’’ he 
had said to her courteously, when pressing 
her to remain. 

“And you intend to marry soon, Alfred,” 
inquired the widow. 

“I shall certainly marry as soon as | can 
get Kathleen to fix adate; but I must of 
course give her time to recover from the 
shock of poor Edward's death.”’ 

Lady Elwyn’ shivered. Kverybody 
knew the history of that terrible death-bed 
scene, 

Mr. Williams had quite enjoyed the tell- 
ing of the dreadful story, and far and wide 
had related itto his friends and clients, 
dwelling with careful minuteness upon 
its every detail. 

He had told how he had been summoned 
up-stairs by Mise Maitland, presumably to 
make some alteration in his lordship’s will, 
and now, as they crossed the - threshold of 
the sick-room, a gauntform arrayed ina 
white night-shirt had stalked towards thei 
from the bed, and bow, seizing Lucilie by 
the bair and throat, Lord Elwyn had 
shaken her wildly sud yelled forth bideous 
curses upon ber. 

‘*] think he mistook ber for his daughter, 
with whom he must have hadsome quar- 
rel,’’ Mr. Williams was wont to expiain; 
“for he kept on telling her she had dis- 
graced him and bidding ber go back to ber 
lover at the farm.”’ 

Mr. Williams used to enlarge on the final 
scene, and tell bow, foaming at the mouth 
and shouting out horrible imprecations, 
Lord Elwyn had been suddenly struck by 
a kind of fit brought on by the paroxysims 
of his rage, and had fallen back heavily, 
motionless and rigid, stone-dead upon the 
floor; whiistihe unfortunate Lucilie Lad 
tied shrieking along the passages, and nad 


been out of her mind ina darkened roouw’ 


ever since, 
The meanest sculiery-maid at the Vasile 
knew all aboutit quiteas wellas Lady 
Elwyn did, and was able to form her own 
theories on the subject of the causes of the 
poor man’s death as clearly as she did. 
With the horrible injustice which had a)- 
ways characterized her dealings towards 
her step-daughter, Lady Elwyn persisted 
in declaring that it was Kathieen wio be 
been the indirect cause of her father’s ter- 
rible death. 
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Some dreadful revelation concerning her 
had she declared, to evidently come to his 
eare, and he had sent for Mr, Williams to 
alter bis willin consequence; but, before 
he could do so, the shock of the discovery 
he had made about ber had tur: ed bis 
brain and had killed him, 

‘bat was how Lady Eiwyn put it to ber. 
self and to those who surrounded her. Nhe 
u.terly refused tosee Kuthieen, shudder- 
ing violentiy and hiding ter face in her 
hands whenever her name was mention- 
ed. 

*] look upon her asa marderesa—as the 
worst form of murderess—a parricide!”’ sne 
woulidcry. “And my poor Lucilie is suf. 
fering in her stead, stricken down by brain- 
fever and by tne curses that shouid have 
been poured, not upon her, but upon that 
wicked girl!’ 

Sve entreated Alfred notto marry her. 
it was no longer an object to her to get rid 
of tre girl, and it maadenea her to think 
she would step into the position which she 
herself was forced to resign. 

Kut Alfred was notsv foolish as to be 
moved by ber arguments, Whether Kath- 
ieen had done anytning dreadful or not— 
whether she bad or had not been morally 
guiity of ber fatper’s death—mattered not 
one straw to the new lord, because that un- 
altered will of ber father’s heid good, and 
therefore sie inkerited the bulk of his for- 
tune intact, 

Thoat wasa fact; all the rest was fancy. 
Lady Eiwyn’s jointure—a modest compet- 
e.ce—was charged upon the estate, and 
Luciile’s legacy, which her uncle had oer- 
tanly meantto take away frow her, had 
uot been touched, 

Alfred gradged that legacy to Lucille 
horrioly, knowlug that it was but by acci- 
dentthat itcame to her; but everything 
elsu—and éverything amounted to between 
uinely and @ hunared thousand pounds tn 
good solid securities—weot to Lora 
i}. wyn’s daughter and heiress, 

Alfred wisely deemed this to be quite 
good euough; and so he intended to keep 
Kathleen to her oath, to ignore and over- 
ivok those uncomfortable insinuations 
about her past misdemeanors, and to mar- 
ry ber as speedily an possible, 

‘Tue money was too greata bait for him 
anu he oad not the swnailest intention «a! 
letting it go from a question of mere senti- 
ment. 

‘‘} can keep a pretiy sharp look-out over 
my lady after] am married to her,’ he 
sald to himself, ‘I'll take good care shoe 
jas no Occasion for tripping when once 516 
ismy wife! Astothis old myatery, it w1i! 
come in very usefully, no doubt, to keep 
ber in order with.’’ 

But he meant to marry her al! the 
same, 

Meanwhile poor Kathleen was a prey to 
the uttermost misery and wretchedness, 
Tnoroughly unhappy at her father’s death, 
distressed beyond measure by the terrible 
accusations brought against her by ber 
atep-mother, and filled with horror that 
she could for one moment be held respon- 
siole for the death ofthe dear father for 
whose sake Only she had been guilty of 
making a promise whicb spe never intend- 
edto fulfil, she feltthat she was now in 
a far worse position and in amore dread- 
fui dilémma than at any other previous 
time in her life. 

For days after ber fatber’s funeral Clor- 
tell Towers was indeed a house of woe and 
mourning. 

Lucille was seriously ilj, lying in a dark- 
ened room, light-beaded and in a high 
fever; Lady Elwyn kept to ber own apart- 
ments, and refused to see ber step-daugh- 
teror to listen toher repeated entreaties 
that she would at all 6vents grant ber one 
interview, 

Sir Adrian bed gone upto Londenon 
business, and the time of bis return was un- 
certain; whilst Laurence Doyle had very 
properly taken Lis departure by the very 
taine train that conveyed Sir Augustus 
Kolls back to London on tbe night of Lord 
kiwyn’s tragic death. 

As totne new Lord Elwyn, Kathleen 
did not regret—iadeed sne experienced 4 
‘e6ling of thankfulnees—that he was 4o iin- 
meérsed {n important affairs asto take but 
little notice of ber. 

But the upsbot of it all was that the poor 
Kiril was utterly and entirely alone in tuere 


days of her bitterest unbappiness. No one 
Cioumforted ber, noone helped ber, noone 
6Ven essayed to lighten the burden of her 
*Orrow by endeavoring to cuange tb6 cur- 
lent of her miserable thougtts. 
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and sodden dead leaves, and the wind 
shivered coldly and moaningiy about her 
bent form, whilst it failed to quicken into 
— the blanched outlines of her sad 
ace, 

Presently she found herself wandering 
by the side of a large wood that stretched 
upwards along the slope of a hill; she had 
reached oneof the best of the pleasant 
coverts On the estate, 

Through the dense undergrowth of nut 
andaider bushes broad paths had been 
cleared along which many a party of sports- 
men had walked on bright winter days 
when the beaters were driving the pheas- 
ants to their doom before tie guns, Now 
all was silent and deserted, 

The new lord bad not began shooting 
again since his cousin’s death, and the 
keepers had the woodsto thnemeelves for 
the present. 

Kathleen sat down upon a fallen log 
close to the entrance of the wooda, and be- 
came iostin ber own unhappy thoughts 
= in forebodings concerning her futare 

ife, 

‘After all, I had better marry Tom Dar- 
ley,”’ said the poor girl to herself, with tears 
in her eyes, “I should be afraid to marry 
anybody else whilst he holds me to my en- 
gagement with him; and I shall be home. 
io88 apparently, for Lady Eiwyn will not 
forgive me, and I cannot live with her in 
London; nor can I live here with Alfred 
Elwyn. I shall be thrown alone apon the 
world; it will be better for me to end it all 
and marry Tom, I have money; I might 
impreve him perhaps—take him abroad 
and travel; we might indeed settle in some 
other country—in Australia or ir New 
Zsaland, where peopie do not iaquire into 
«men’s origin and where a littie rough- 
ness is forgiven. Tom at least has loved 
mné constantly and devotedly; he nas good 
in him, although he is common and rough; 
no one else On earth really wants ine. Al- 
fred Elwyn does not love me, though he 
wishes to marry me, but Ido not think it 
is for myself, butfor the money my poor 
father bas lef: to me. I should aot be hap- 
py a8 hie wife; perhaps even I should be 
happier with Tom. We could take a large 
farin —everybody farms in New Zsaland— 
and he could have plenty of ovvcupation, 
and wecould rideand drive and lead a 
healthy out-of-door life. Tom would soft- 
en and improve, no doubt, and I—t1 could 
perhaps forget if { wereon theother aide 
ot the world,’’ 

At this point of her meditations she heard 
voices approaching her onthe outside of 
the wood, and through the opening of the 
path where she sat she saw two men in cor- 
duroy suits and leather gaiter waiking io 
gether onthe farther side ofthe hedge. 
They carried guns and game-bags, and 
were evidentiy keepers—one of them, in 
fact, she knew quite well; bis name was 
Burgess, and be had been head-keeper for 
many years On the estate,end was a respect- 
able middle-aged man, 

Kathleen drew back a little into the 
sheiter of the trees, not desiring at such a 
time to be forced to address the man or to 
listen to any words of sympatoy whivh he 
mignt deem it necessary to speak to 
her. 

She remained concealed and sat very 
quiet, and as they went by, she overheard 
a fragmentary portion of their conversa 
tion. 

‘+H e’s tried for it two or three times afore, 
Bill,” sald Bargess—‘‘once more nor three 
year ago, and once about three months 
back; but his late lordship wouldn't have 
Lim, Can't think why, l’masaure, He’sa 
respectable young man too—comes from 
down my old missus’s way; she knowed 
all about ’un, Seen better days, you know, 
and lost is money; but the old lord 'e 
wouldn’t have ’an.’’ 

“And ’e’s got it now, ye say, Burgess!’ 
inquired Bill. 

“Yea—got it right enough. I went my- 
seit to the Colonei this very morning in tue 
gun-room, and says J, ‘Ovlonel’—that is 
uy lord, in course, ‘this ’ere men wants 
tne place, and | can speak for ’un as being 
soutabie to the place;’ and my lord sayF, 
‘Do as you like, Burgess—any man your - 
commend in course 1’4 take on your wo G; 
only, #8 went another, #66 as there & 
another afore next week.’’ Tnat I cll 
’an’som’ of bis lordship, you know, Bil — 
show confidence in mé, ye ave!’ 

“Ay, ay, and shows be be comin’ out 
again arter (bis week, don’t tk? Ania go d 
coverts want shuotin’, ad 
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made no impression upon her inward 
mind. 

She was destined to recall them later on 
and to realize when too late their terrible 
significance, 

When the two keepers had passed coin- 
pletely out of sight, she rose and went 
siowly down the hillside towards the 
Castle. On her way between herself and 
the gardens lay the lake, , 

Tne beautiful sheet of water looked cold 
and gray and lifeless beneath the winter 
skies, There were no poate upon it; even 
the swans had vanished; and the little 
isiet in the centre, which in summer was 
like a green gem starred with gay flowers, 
was now bare and ooloriess and gray. 

The borders ofthis lake wore laid ont 
with winding paths and shrubberies, so 
that it was at all times a favorite walk with 
the family at the Castie, 

It should not therefore have been a very 
great surp:ise to Kathleen when, on turn- 
ing a corner of the winding path, she found 
herself suddenly face to face with Sir 
Adrian Deverell, 

The color however rushed in a hot wave 
tober pale face atthe sightof him, and 
the light ofa wholly unoontroilable jov 
leaptup into ber startled and delighted 
eyes, 

“Oh, you have come back then?’’ she 
oried as she put out both her hands to greet 
him. 

“An hour ago. I was wondering where 
on earth you had hidden yourseif.”’ 

So he had come out to look for her! she 
thought, with a guilty gladness, He took 
her band and passed it within bis arm, 
keeping it a prisoner there with his other 
band, 

“You are tired? No? Then let us walk 
a little while and talk;’’ and he turned 
round with her by the margin of the 
lake. 3 

“You have heard the last news of Lu- 
cille, 1 suppose?’’ she inquired, in order to 
conceal ber embarrassment, 

**Yes—muon better, the nurse says, She 
is conscious—siept well last night, and has 
taken a sufficient amount of nourishment 
all day. Lucille will soon be weil, It is of 
you | wanted to speak. Kathleen, what is 
going to become of you?”’ ne asked, looking 
at her earnestly and anxiously. 

She gave no answer beyond a low 
sigh. 

“Your future is terribly on my mind, 
dear! i haveseen Ledy Kiwyn; she is very 
hard and bitter against you. | fear, even if 
she consented to it, you would not find a 
happy home witb her.’’ 

“Oh, 00, no! She has refused to see ine; 
she will do nothing for me!” 

“Kathleen, what was the history of that 
dreadful night?” he asked. 

1] do not know, Adrian,’’j 

“You mean that nothing said or done by 
you had any bad influence upon your poor 
father’s state?” 

‘Nothing, as there is a Heaven above us, 
Adrian—I never said one word to grieve or 
upset him! We had parted ontne very 
best of terms; just before the London 
Doctor saw him he had kissed me tondiy 
and calied me bis dear child. I am giad to 
think of it now,’’ she added, ina voice 
choged with tears. 

Adrian pressed tenderly the hand he 
held. 

“And yet,”’ he said,after a few moments, 
‘4¢ is quite certain that he did receive some 
horribie shock which, as the Doctors had 
predicted, proved fatal tohim. He wua 
going on #0 weli—-they were so ful! of hope 
—some untoward esccident must have oc. 


curred! Kathieen, can you think what it 
was?’’ 

“1 do not know,” she answered very 
sadly. 

“But you can guers?’”’ persisted Nir 
Adrian. 


Sue ehook her head. Kathleen was not 
of tpe nature which can sianuder an enemy 
on suspicion, more especially an enemy 
who could not de/end herself, 

Attne bottom of her heartshe thought 
ste knew what t was that Lucilie Mait- 
land bad done; but for an 610; ireshe would 
not have spoken the words that would have 
piackened ber #0 fearfully in Adrian’ s eyes, 


Bat Adrian bimascif waa not without eus- 
picions. 

‘Oan you imagine whatit was tia! lu 
clile had to do with It?’ he asked in «low 
voloce, 


“Jonly know what Mr. Williams tas 
said to everybody,’’ she answered Ha 
“that my poor father rushed @ teem bow 
it aLowere 
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“My poor child, it Is terrible for you!’ he 

murinared compasaionately. ‘But Lucille 
” 

*‘Remempber thet Lucille has been ill and 
deliriousever since—she has been abie to 
Kive no explanation of what happened. 
When sheia better, she may be able to 
throw some light upon the terribie end of 
my dear father’a life, You, Adrtan--you, 
at least, do not believe me to be so wicked 
as Lady Elwyn deciares Iam--do you, 
Adrian?”’ 

‘‘My dearest Kathleen, who that knew 
you could think so? | want to ask you one 
question—one only, Do you think it pom 
siblethat Lucille saw your poor father 
alone between the time that the Doctors 
jeft him and the time that she fetched Mr. 
Williams to his room? And how do you 
account for the facto! her being the ten. 
senger went to find him?” 

Kathleen thought deeply for some mo- 
ments; then she sighed, 

‘*No,”’ she said, with decision, “I do not 
think 1t possible, Mr, Williama’s account 





is clear. She came down,and told him that 
Mrs, Hyam had sent her fur him. L.ucilie 
could have seen only the nurse, | suppose 


sue had gone to bis door to inquire—we 
were all anxious, you remember? —to learn 
the verdict of Sir Augustus,” 

“And Mra, Hyam never left 
father?”’ 

“Ob, never—of course not!’’ 

‘‘Where is Mrs, Hyam?” 

“{n London, I belleve, She went awnzy 
that very night by the last train.’’ 

“I wonder if I could get ber add:ess 
from Doctor Grieves?” mused Adrian, half 
to himself; but Kathleen did not hear 
bim,. 

“Do not, I pray you, dwell wWpon tila sad 
topic any ionger!’’ she entreated, ‘It 
makes ine 80 miserable; and nothing can 
aiter what has happened, it makes no dil- 
ference, save that Lady Fiwyn refuses to 
give me a home witi: her,’’ 

“And does not that make all the differ- 
e;oe, Kathieen? Whatton earth im to be- 
come of you? What are you going to 
do?” 

She grew very pale; she stood atill upon 
the path, and, drawing her hend gentiy wut 
firmly from hin, faced him in asllence. 

“Kathleen, they tell me that you are go- 
ing to marry Alfred,’’ he said to her, in # 
low voice, 

“I prouileed my father to do a,’"’ 

“Are you going to keep that promin 7"’ 

Hue raised her eyes to his. Sine saw that 
he was nv less agitated than she was; he too 
was palo and trembling. Their eyes met 
—thoere was anguish in tne intenal.y of that 
look. Before she could anawer jis ore 
tion, a torrent of worda broke impetuc usly 
from hia lips, 

“Heaven knows that It i# hard enovgh 
for me to may so—that It ball breaks iny 
heart to give you such advive—-thattiioe day 
that will see you another man’s wife will 
be the vuriai-day of all that can be called 
life in wy heart; buat, for ali that, 1 uuat 
think of you and not of myseif, Kathieen! 
My darling, 1 want to tell you the: 1 have 
tried—tried hara—to get her Ww eet we free; 
but she will not, Kathleen —ene will not! 
She wants my wretchod money and my 
Lame, and the place which unfurtunatesy 
is imine! If Ll were a poor younger son 
without a peuny, ane would not want ine; 


your 


but because of this sacoursed weaith, whici 
I cannot get rid of, ahe will not let me ee, 
If 1 were poor, I spould be lree—ireu w 
iove you, Kethleen! As it is —m it iv, I 
dare not 6Veu picture 60 BWOOL & Urea bo 
uyseif!’ 

He vent bis bead and buried bis tace be- 
(ween his banda, and for # few » condsa 
4° Oal L6arless #OUK, Lerribie to Withess in # 
atrony wan, book bis whole irae, It 
was but for @ second Or two, duris zg which 
she mood Lelipieoss and terrifed wiiu ber 
Laud on bis erin, and then be crew uisn- 
solf up bravely, and throw beck Lis 


head, 
“Knough—enougd of this #hameful «oak. 
nésel’”’ he cried brokeuly, 
to Dreak down i1k6 tile! 
doubt come lo to lo Lear my 


“Jtile unmanly 
Mtrengtia wiil no 
burden, It 





inof you, my child, that I woud speak —cf 
yvur jife--of your future Katiiioen, J 
think you had beltler Keep your prousis 
to your father and imacy A.fred 
; Wyn’ 
( > KK OONT ('} ) 
— <r 
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ONWARD! 


BY J. H.R, RB, 
—_—__— 
‘roward’s the word now the nations among, 
Freedom is stealing a march of the strong, 
Tnose who wonld fain, if they dared, lag behind, 
Forward are epurr'd by the mase of mankind! 


Nogotng backward. nor vet etarding still, 
For any, bowever loclined be their will, 

The retrograde movement is over and past, 
And the ery universal is, ‘‘Uoward!'* at last, 


‘onward !'’ then, each of une—‘“)award!'’ then ali; 
Liberty's watchword ‘Us, Freedom's hale call; 
From the mighty Fauator restetices it rolls, 

And's echoed through zone after zone to the Pole, 


Might etratnes every sinew ite right to gainsay, 

Hult ite rash le Woo strong for dominios to stay: 

Aud bridle tte impetus, tell me, who can, 

Wohilet Ooward!"' ‘se the ery of the world toa mar’ 


My First Brief 


BY J.K LSS, 





CHAPTER VV, 
T WAS THE MORNING OF LUCY 
| Marctmont’s trial, The Court bad 

boon sitting two days,and thin di lay 
had enabled me to find Mr, Davisn’s ad- 
droes, IT bad telegraphed to hima short 
aoCOUnTO! the case, and earnestly begged 
him to come back and attend the trial, It 
was possible thal, if he remembered 
Lucy's malady, he twightturn up yet. I 
had met Serjeant Gubbings in conference 
the evening before, and of course 1 told 
him, and the pinky-faced young gentle- 
man (whose namel had dlescovered was 
Mr. Buckley), the fact of Mr. Marchmont’s 
picture being in the brooch, and what I 
hoped from the evidenoe of the dootor, The 
serjeant rather pooh-poohed the whole 
thing. 

“Too flighty a sort of story, I’m afraid,” 
hesaid. “The British jury likes some. 
thing plain and sensible, and is apt to dis. 
believe any out-ol-the-way tale. As to itv 
being true or not true, that doexn't matter. 
The question is, What will a jury believe? 
We'll have to wait and see whether the 
doctor turns up, and if he doean’t, drop 
the sleep-walking story anddo the best 
we can,"’ 

The serjeant was now sitting beside me 
in court; and we were waiting for proceed. 
ing® to begin. 

Suddenly aman opened a door on the 
bench and called out “Silence!’’ 

Then the judge came in, while the var 
rose and bowed. He bowed in return 
and took his seat, while an usher loudy 
prociaiimed that the Court was open. | had 
caugbta glimpse of Lucy, as she sat ina 
corner close tothe dock ready to “sur- 
render’ when her name was called. 

Below me at Lady Pendrubyn’s solici- 
tor, Mr. Vane, a iniddie-aged gentieman in 
a correct biack frock Soat, witha great air 
of deoorous shrewdness, and next to him 
was Mr. Buckley. Lady Pendrahyn, I 
learned, was waiting in an ante-room close 
by. 

“Wehave arranged to takethe case of 
Lucy Marobmont, m’lud,”’ said Mr. Tarn- 
bull, the prosecating counsel, ‘to oblige 
my triend Serjeant Gubbiogs,”’ 

The judge bowed very politely tothe 
serjeant, and the serjeant bowed to the 
judge. 

‘Lucy Marchmont!”’ shouted the clerk 
of arraigns in an unnecessarily loud voice, 
She stepped quietly into the dock, 

A thick vell wason ber face; her head 
was beld erect, but her eyes were ou the 
ground, 

In theeffort to command herself she 
seemed almost haughty in her bearing. 

“Luoey Marchmont! answer to your name. 
You stand indicted that,on the fifteenth 
day of August, one thousand eight bun- 
dred and seventy—you did feloniously 
steal, take, and carry away’’—and the 
hateful charge was repeated.—“How say 
you, Lucy Marcviimont, are you guilty or 
not gullity?’’ 

“Not gailty.” 

The voice waa clear, bat low—ao low that 
it almost soundéd iike the voloce of one con- 
acious of her gullt. 

The jury were sworn, 
Turnbuli 
Crown. 

He had hardiy got through his seoond sen- 
tenes when a stout, bustiing man pushed 
his way up to Serjeant Gubvings and 
whiep: red to hii. 

The sergeant leaned 


aud then Mr, 
gotupto open the caee for tue 


over and whisper. 


ei to Mr. Vane. Tven .éeturned round to 
6 
Ox here, be eaid, i in afraid | sha 
ave to leave you. i’V@& case coming 
now in the Ooart of Appeal, and my junior 
can’t be there. But you'll beall right. You 





really know more about the case than | do. 
I'll be beck after lunch,in time to open 
our case,” 

So saying be disappeared. 

I felt horror-etruck. I bad never managed 
the defence in a criminal case before, and | 
felt borribly incapable, I might spoll my 
own fatuse—but that was nothing. I might 
bring ruin aod disgrace upon Lucy. Ob» 
if she were to be convicted! 1 caught Mr, 
Vane’s eye,as he turned sand looked at 
me, 

Evidently be was disposed to lay the 
blame of my leader’s desertion upon my 
sboulders, and wa thinking of the otber 
Mr, Winter, who should bave been sitting 
in my place. 

Why had | not foreseen that this might 
happen, aod suggested that Serjeant Gub- 
bings should have two juniors? In an ordi- 
nary civil action I might have been ner- 
vous, but I would have felt at bome; here, 
and with Lucy’s fate resting on me, | 
felt sick with apprehension, almost un- 
manned, 

I listened to Mr. Turnbull's voice, but | 
had no ideaof what he was saying. My 
eyes happened to rest on two of the specta- 
tora who were sitting in the front of a kind 
of gallery opposite the jury-box. I was in 
asort of mental stupor,and I watched 
them in asort of unreai, mechanical way. 
One wasen elderly man, lean aad spare, 
with grizzied short grey hair and a heavy 
grey moustache, 

From his display of sbirt-front,1 took 
him to bean Awerican. His open, intelli- 
gent face, and thetbin white hands that 
were clasped on the ledge before bim, 
showed him to bea gentieman. He seem- 
ed to be watching the progress of the trial 
witb intense interest, 

Beside hit sat a jady, evidently his wife, 
but [ thought she wasan Englishwoman; 
at least she was plumper than American 
matrons usually are, She, too, seemed to 
be banging on Mr, Curnbull’s words with 
keen anxiety. 

Ooccasioually they would whisper a word 
or two to each other, as if they were oom. 
inenting on the scene before them. I eaw 
allthis haif-meobanicaliy, as if 1 bad no 
eyesor ears for what concerned me. Kut 
the short suspension of the atrain seemed 
to do me good, 

i pulled myself together; the fatal tremor 
at my heart ceased, And it was time, for 

Madame Harooau was being sworn, | 
turned to my brief and compared what she 
ssid with ber evidenoe as given atthe 
polloe court, noting any sligut discrepan- 
oles that occurred, Substantially her story 
wae the same as it was then. 


“Let me see the brooch,” said Liu tne 
mwnlddle of her exawination. 

Jt was handed to me—the false one—and 
meeverybouy wes busy attending to what 
the aitnese was saying, | had no difficulty 
in exchanging itfor the real one, under 
cover ofthe wide sleeve of my gown. | 
handed back the real brooch to the wit- 
ness, Then I felt for my tiny pick-iock. 
It was safe in my walstooat pocket. 

Just before Mr. Turnbuli sat down, the 
witness produced a letter from one of ber 
pockets. 

“] got this about a week ago,"’ she said 
calmly. 

‘*Let me see it,’’ said the judge. 

He read itand banded itdown to Mr, 
Turobuill, who read it and smiled. lI ask- 
ed for is, and he gave itto me. It was an 
anonymous letter, hinting that a large sum 
might be forthcoming if Madame Baroeeu 
would return totbe Continent before the 
trial. 

Evidently it was the work of some indis- 
creet adviser of Lady Pendruhyn. I threw 
the letter back to Mr. Turnbull. But 
Madame Barceau saw that we meant to say 
pothing about the matter openly, and she 
was determined that it should not be pas- 
sed over in silence, . 

*] should scorn to stop the proseoution,’’ 
she cried in a loud voice, with a viperish 
look at poor Lucy. “lam notone tobe 
brived!’ 

‘“Stlence!’” I shouted furiously. “Of 
course, my lord,’’ I continued again, “this 
isno evidence against my client. If some 
friend——"’ 

‘Certainly not, Mr. Winter,’’ said the 
judge. “lt eannot prejudice the prisoner, 
as she is not known to have anything to do 
with it, But it isa grave contempt of Court, 
as wé.l a8 an atiemp: to compound a felony. 
and if tne writer ofthat letter could be 
found, be, or she, would be most severely 
dealt with.’’ 

Small comfort this for poor Lucy, |! 
thought! The evil head been done. The 
jary would make up their minds that she, 


on | or her friends for aver, had tried to buy off 
' 


the prosecutrix, 
I looked again at Madame Harceau. She 





wore an air of outraged indignant virtue. 
How I hated the woman! 

Lady Pendrubyn afterwards confessed 
that she bad got a friend to write the letter 
for her, 

*] thought it would save you,” she said 
to Lucy, “and I could not bear the idea of 
your being sent to prison. And! knew you 
would not allow it, ao that was why | did 
not tei! you.’”’ 

But now it was my turn to cross-exam- 
ine Madame Baroeau. 

I begau by putting one or two formal 
questions, Then l asked her where she 
got the brooch, and how long she bed had 
it. 

“My husband gave ittome asa wed- 
ding present, fifteen years ago,” 

“That you swear?’’ 

Yes. At least—weil—perhaps it is twen- 
ty yearsago. 1 was married very young, 
my iord.’’ 

Hie lordship satiled,and there was a 
smal) titer. 

“Butl mustask you to be particular-- 
in it twenty years sinoe you first bad that 
brooch?”’ 

Ty Yes,’’ 

The firm mouth waa set, and the bold 
defiant eyes of Madame HKarceau jook- 
ed airaigbt into mine. 1| pitied the late M, 


Barceau. 

“What sortof looking man was your 
husband, Madame? Was he dark or 
fair?’’ 


Tne witness was indignant. 

Sue turned to the judge: 

‘*My lord!” she said. 

“| bardly see, Mr, Winter,’’ be said in 
reply to ber appeal. 

**{ have a reason, my lord,’’ | said calm- 
ly. *‘Was your busband dark or fair, 
Madame?’’ 

‘Dark,’ she said. 

“A darr man? Very good, Now Madame 
Barceau, you remewber Miss Marchmont 
asking to see your brooch on the night you 
lome 11?”’ 

“On the night it was stolen--yes ’’ 

“Did abe give as her reason tor wishing 
to see it, thatsbe thought it had been ber 
mother's brooch, or like her mother’s 
brooch?’’ 

“Nog,” 

“Quite sure?’”’ 

“Certain.” 

“Did she say——”’ 

‘“Sctopl’’ said the judge, ‘I wantto take 
that down.” 

While 1 waited for the judge’s pen, my 
giance fell uponthbe American gentieman 
whom 1 had noticed before, He was sit- 
ting out of sight of the witness-pox. He 
become quite excited; and was leaning 
over the 1edge in frontof him, and etrain- 
ing nis pody to try to get a peep at the wil- 
ness, but as the Court was by this time 
very crowded, and he was wedged up at 
the eud of the sort of pew be occupied, Le 
could not manage it, 

‘430 on,”’ Bald the Judge, 

‘Did she say to you, or to Lady Pendru. 
hyn--I.ady Poendrubun wae there, wasn't 
ebe?’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ 


‘Did Miss Merchmont say to you, or to’ 


her, tuat if the brooch bad been her 
mother’s it bad her father’s picture at the 
back?” 

“No,” 

“Sure of that?”’ 

“Not that 1 remember.”’ 

‘Hus tbe brooch a picture in it!” asked 
the judge of me. 

‘“‘Has it?’ 1 repeated to the witness, 

‘Not tbat 1 know o!,’’ 

‘Not that you know of!’ I echoed, “And 
you bave bad it twenty years?” 

“Let me see the broocn,’’ 
judge. 

He took it, examined it carefully, and 
laid it down on hie desk, 

“What does allthis matter?” he said to 
ine, “unless you’re going to prove that it 
wee the prisoner’s brovch, Even if you 
could show tuat it had once belonged to the 
prisoner’s mother, that wouldn’t give her 
@ light to steal it—supposing she did steal 
it. *? 

“Of course not, wy lord,” said If “but | 
think | have asked ail the questions I need 
to put.”’ 

1 bad wisied © press Madame sarc sau 
a iittle farther, but 1 thought it was not 
worth while risking the judge’s getting 
rn patient, 

Phe ober witnesses fullowed, and re- 


peated the evidence they gave at the police- 
oourt, 


seid the 


Ll cross-6xauiined them to the best of my 
BOllity, Dut without any particular result 

Span it ulLAF Ong a3 1 could, so as, if 
possibie, to give SerjeaLt Gabbings time to 
wine back and imake the opening speeuh 
for the efence, 

‘Tost te the case for the prosecution, ’’ 





} 


said Mr, Turnbull, as the last witness left 
tbo box, 

“And J] propose to adjourn for half an 
bour. I shal! sit again at two o’clock,”’ said 
the judge. 

There was a considerable bustie,as every- 
body rose to leave the Court, above which 
could be heard the sing-song voice of 
the usher giving the oath to a police- 
map: 

“You eball keep this jury in some 
sate and convenient place--you shai: aot 
suffer anyone to speak tothem,’’ and so 
forth, 

Ainid the bustle whsch followed, my at- 
tention was again directed to the American 
straoger. 

He seemed inclined to speak to the 
Court. He even stood up, and cieared his 
throat, justas Mr, Justice Fairley disap- 
peared through bis private door, but the 
lady laid bold of the American’s arm, and 
succeeded in pulling him down in his seat 
again. 

lthought he was some eccentric who 
imegined he bada grievance, ana was de- 
terwined to addreas tne Court avout it, iike 
the wan in “Bieak House,” 

i turned round and sawa gaoler touch 
Lucy on the ar.n, and sue turned tw go be- 
iuw with bim, 

“Stop amoment!’’1 said; and IJ leant 
over the dock-railings aud wuispered to 
ber, “Keep upyour heart, dariing, | have 
good hupe, great hope, Ne: jeant Gubbings 
will be Deck in time lor the closing speech 
al auy rate.’’ 

‘| vad rather it were you,’’ 6be murinur- 
ed, as she left me, 

“L'li send you some tunch; inind you pro- 
mise to eat it!’’ 1 cailed after her, 

Anu #be, for ail ber sadness, tried hard to 
return my smile, 


OHAPTER VI. 

T TWO O'CLOCK the judge took bis 
Seat, and the se)jsant bad nol come 
vack. in my secret beart I was not 

sorry. 1 had begun the work, and | wish- 
ed now Ww oarry it through myrelf, The 
time had come for me to open the defence, 
the proseoutor’s case having been ciosed 
before Lunch. 

i dared vot, of course,say auytuing about 
80.unaWbulism withvut a sbred of evidence 
lo support my staccment, It was just one 
of those things wbich would be tov danger- 
ous to suggest, Mr, Tarnbuil wouid tell 
tee jury that 1 was trying to humbug 
them, and they might, probably they 
would, believe bi, 

So 1 began very quietly by speaking of 
Miss Marchinant’s parentage and ber Ui- 
biewisued character. I said 1 would caii 
only one witness on the poiut, but «oe 
whose testimony the jury would think 
equivalent tothatof a score of ordivary 
winesses, Lady Pendrubyn, in whose 
fautiy Miss Marchooont bad been living at 
the time of this unfortucate affair, and 
with whom sbe bad been living until the 
very moruing of the trial. 

S> far, | thonght, 1 had madesome im- 
pression On one vid gentieman in the back 
row ofthe jary-box; andi determined to 
pay eome attention to bin a little later, 

“and now, gentlemen, 1 will be frank 
with yon. Iadmittnat Miss Marohbmont 
took thet brooch from Madame Barcesu’s 
room to ber own; but, geutiemen, I deny, 
1 deny most earnestly, that sue took it wilh 
the leaat idea of stea.ing it. Tne fact is, 
gentlemen, this brooch, which Miss March- 
mont Is accused of stealing once belonged 
to ber mother. Sue mentioned tbis to 
Madme Saroceau, and though the prosecu- 
trix has somewhat: singulsariy forgotten 
that circumstance, fortunately tor Miss 
Marchmont, Lady Pendrutyo remembers 
it.’’ 

Whills I was repeating this statement, 80 
that it might be duty appreciated by the 
jury, a fussy, baid-headed gentieman, stt- 
ting in frontof me, kept talking to his 
neighbor rather loudly. 

1 caught the phrases— 

“Such a rough passage: ‘Waves right 
over the deck.”’ ‘Tired? I should think 
| wastired!’’ “Oversiept myself five or 
six hours in consequence.” “Lucy that | 


“Hush! please, gentiemen don’t talk 80 
jivud,’? | whispered, for their talk was pat- 
ting ine out, 

*Butalthough Miss Marchmont recogn:s- 
@d the brooch,'’’ | went op, “ehe could not 
feel quite sure; #he had not seen it since 


eince she was achiid. She wished to ex 
amine it privately, forene kaew thatil! 
really had been r motber’s bro 
ere would be! na it 4 rtrait of he 
father, coneealed in the ck of the brooc 
Toe plate is difficalt to upen, but I think | 


can be done,”’ 


Here I got the brooch, op ned the back 
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of it, and then I handed it up to his lord- 
ship. 

Tuere was a dead silence in tha building, 
and then that strange buzz of half-repres- 
sed exclamations and long-drawn breath 
which the reporters call “sensation,” 
while the judge carefully scrutinized the 
jewel, and then handed it down tothe 
jury. 

He was evidently puzzied. Of course he 
and everybody else ascumed that Lucy had 
discovered the secret of the brooch before 
she was apprehended, and the inference 
was that itreally hed belonged to her 
mother, though this was by no means 
proved, 

Asfor myshare inthe business, I was 
only too glad to go withoutany credit so 
long a8 no questions were asked, I did 
not know, (although I pretended to know 
some law,) what offence I had been guilty 
of in tricking the police out of the posses- 
sion of the brooch, AndI bleseed the 
rule of law which pereimptorily forbids 
the judge to ask any questions of the 
prisoner! 

I had not mentioned the missing portrait 
of Lucy’s mother, lest the jury shouid take 
itinto their heads thatthe story was not 
true because it was not there, 

Whiie the jury were looking at the 
portrait and debating among themselves 
whether there was any likeness between 
itand the prisoner, tue American gentle- 
uwian whom I noticed before lunch stood up 
oncs more, 

He seemed wore eager to speak than 
ever, but once more his wife restrained 
him, aud besa, down again without any 
one in authority noticing bia strange con- 
duct. As I was about to recommence my 
speech Lucy gave my gown a very gentle 
tug. 

‘That is Doctor Davis,” she whipered, 
pointing to the baid-headed, fussy little 
lian, 

1 was overjoyed, for I uad long since 
given up all hope of seeing him, I bent 
gown and asked him oneor two burried 
questions, 

“But you will naturally ask, gentlemen 
why did not Miss Marchmont, go to 
Madame Baroean, tell her what she want- 
ed, and borrow the trinket? If Madame 
Karceau and Miss Marchmont had been 
ou terms Of friendship, she would no 
doubt have done ao, but she could hardly 
have asked one who was a perfect stranger, 
\ike Modame Barceau, to sit up while she 
examined the brooch, or to lend her so 
valuaule a jewel,” 


1 next referred to my client’s strong de- 
sireto examine the jewelat ber leisure, 
and then I spoke of hér having been, asa 
girl, subject to somnambulism. 

As I pronounced the word, Mr, Turnbull! 
raised his eyebrows and threwa comicai 
xiance at the solicitor who instructed him, 
and one of the jurymen (an empty-headed 
looking fellow with thin sandy whiskers 
and an eye-giass) smiled openly. 

I felt that this was very bad, so ] labored 
the thing some little time, talked of the 
‘‘rreproachabie medical evidence” I would 
produce, and would not leave off till the 
facial expression ofthe smiling jurymen 
was reduced to its normal condition of 
blameless idiocy. 

Then 1 argued thatthe fact that Miss 
Marobmont had locked upthe box was in 
her tavor. It was just the sort of action, Il 
said, that one might look for in @ somnam- 
bulist, whereas a thief would know thata 
vox would certainly be searched and would 
either bave concealed it in some out-of-the- 
way corner, or have tried to smuggle it out 
of the house, 

1 finished my speech without any at- 
tempt at eloquence, That might keep, 
1 thought, till my last address to the 
jury. 

Firet I called Lady Pendrubyn, but as it 
took soe little time to fetch ber, the judge 
Suggested that I spvould put the doctor into 
the oox, 

1 dd so, and he gave his evidence clear- 
ly and well, He had attended Miss March- 
mu0ut for sommambalism when sb Was 
about ten yearsold, She was benefited by 
his treatment, andthe attacks gradual.y 
ceased, Toney night return at @ later period 
of life uunderYany abpormai excitement. 
Mr. Turnbull tried to sbake the doctor in 
cross-examination on this last point, but 
vosuccessfully. 

Then it was Lady Pendrubyn’s turn. 


Sheturned out to bea nervous littie old 
ady, with old-fashioned grey bob curls at 
6 sides of her bead. | 
n aracte 4 5 
c od 118 5 ea y - 
W AA an ,Oe8 
waa once ber mother’s, Or was Very 1186 he 
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Just before ane left the box she added 


nervously: 

“Aa to Miss Marchmont walking in her 
sleep, my maid bas told me——” 

“Stop, stop!" said the judge. “Is your 
maid here?” 

“Yea,” 

“Jast ask ber to step forward.”’ 

“She bad better be sworn,” he added, 
*8 a modest-looking girl came into the 
box. 

“Now, what is your name?” 

“Sarah Miller, my lord.” 

“Can youtell usanything about Miss 
Marchmont walking in her sleep, either 
that night at the Langbam Hotel, or at any 
Other time?” 

“1’ve seen her do it several times lately. 
Not at the Langham Hotel; but at home 
there is a door between her room and mine, 
aod three or four times at least 1 have seen 
ber rise and get a book or ashawi and go 
back to bed without waking.” 

. “ ‘Three or four times,’ you said; extend- 
ing Over how long?” 

“Over six or seven years,” 

“When was the last time you saw this 
ocourenoce?’’ 

“A bout a year ago.”’ 

“Did you ever speak of it to Miss Marob- 
mont?’’ 

“No, my lord; my lady thought it would 
only distress her, and asit was very sel- 
dom, we hoped she would throw it off a/to- 
gether soon.”’ 

This was better than I dared to hope, I 
casta glance at the unsympathetic jury- 
man, and rose to make another speech with 
some hopefulness, 

“One moment, Mr, Winter,” said the 
judge. “This brooch—I have been looking 
atis. It seeme to me, there have been two 
pictures here at one time.’’ 

“I knew it!’ shouted an eager voice, 
“My lord, I——” 

“Silence, sir!’ roared an usher. 

It was the American, who had broke the 
bonds of his wife’s restraint, and was on 
his legs, his arm outstretched, his fine ola 
tace burning with anxiety. 

‘*W hat is it?”’ asked the judge coldly, 

‘‘{ can give evidence in this case, sir, I 
believe I can identify that portrait.” 

‘Oh, indeed. You had better come for- 
ward, then, and be sworn, that is,if neither 
side objects,” be continued, looking down 
at us, 

Neither of us spoke,and a glance I threw 
at Lucy told me nothing. Evidentiy she 
was surprised, and asfor me, 1 was bor- 
ribly anxious,and afraid that I ought to 
have objected to this strange evidence be- 
ing given. 

What ifit should ruin our case, just 
when my hopés were highest! But the 
American had already begun to speak. 
He held the brooch in bis hend, 

“My name is Oliver Benson,” he said, 
‘Il am a-citizen of the United States and a 
Senator of the State of Soutn Carolina, 
Hugh Marchmont was wy cousin. That is 
his portrait, 1lbhad beard ofthis brooch, 
but 1 bad never seen it till 1 heard that my 
cousin’s things were to be sold, and I got 
an agent to buy it for mé on account of the 
portraits, The other likeness was of Mra, 
Marchmont—that young lady’s mother. I 
bave it still, The brooch was stolen from 
me, about s@ven years ago, bya servant 
named Thomas; at least, he and the brooch 
and some other things disappeared to- 
gether. 1 am at presenton a tour in Eng- 
lend, and | spent the day here out of curio. 
sity toseean English trial, Miss March- 
mont’s name naturally struck me, I meant 
to have spoken before, but! didn’t kuow 
your ways, 80 | thought l’d better wait to 
the end. I couldn’t make out how you 
did notspeak oftwo portraits, but your 
remark brought things toa point; it aid, 
sir,’’ 

This settied the case, 

“Well, gentiemen,’’ said his lordship to 
the jury, “if you belleve the evidence lor 
the defence—”’ 

“Not guilty,’ sald the foreman. 

There wasa little cheering among the 
people, which the Court affected not two 
bear, and thenthe Judge made ao little 
speech to Lacy in which be regretted the 
pain and inconvenience she bad sufte: 6d, 
and talked of ber bDiameless character and 
the imperfect character of huwan justice, 
and so forth. Hut before the next care 
was called ue ordered Madame Barceau to 


stand up. 


‘You sald you had had this brooch twen- 
ty years,” he said, turning over the pag: s 
f bis note- book. 
Yeu, my ri,’’ said Madame, in alow 
fr at 
a 4 awa 
A 
AY a tha me you neve knew 


9) 
the ezistence of this portrait: 





There was dead silence in tbe Court, as 
the answer slowly came: 

‘*No,’"’ 

“That ia notincredible by itself. The 
spring Opens in a very peculiar way, | see. 
But this gentieman swears it is ols, and 
was in his possession till seven years ago. 
He produces the missing portrait. Now, 
do you wish to add to the account you gave 
as tohow itcame into your possession? 
You need not answer unless you choose, 
You are not bound to criminate your- 
self.” 

‘*] sball impound the jewel in the mean 
time,” said the judge, ‘and leave Mr. Ken- 
son to prosecute if he chooses,”’ 

I may mention herethat Mr. Benson did 
prosecute Madame Barcean, that she was 
proved to have received the jewel from the 
thieves soon after it was atoien, that she 
was convicted,and sentenced w six months’ 
imprisonment. 

At this point, Serjeant Gubbings, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Vane, burst intothe Court, 

“Hullo! All over!” he exclaimed ina 
loud whisper, 

Then he turned round and used some 
very uncomplimentary language to Mr. 
Vane, who had spent bis time in alternatoe- 
ly lending Lady Pendruhyn his comfort 
and support in her little waiting-room and 
rushing off to Westminister to implore the 
serjeant tocome to the rescue of his un- 
happy olicnt. 

Well, it was over, and well over, and | 
felt exceedingly thankful. Yet I felt 
rather ‘“‘out over it’’ as I picked up my pe- 
pers and left the court, while Lucy was be- 
ing surrounded by her friends, new and 
old. 1 was in the reaction, exhausted and 
miserable, 

But next day came two lines from Lucy: 

“Oome and see me to-morrow at three 
exectly.—L. M.” 

Ot course | went, and, as soon as the 
door was closed behind me, I caught her 
in my arms, 

“Ob, darling,’’ sne whispered, “I owe it 
all to you—every vit to you—life, and free- 
dom, and good name, and friends, and 
all!’ 

And tothis day the absurd little thing 
believes that if I had not managed to din- 
cover the secret of the brooch these various 
good things would have been lost to her 
for ever. 

We apent two hours of such happiness as 
comes to but few, and then only ouce in a 
lifetime, Then Uncle Oliver came in, and 
1 was introduced to bimand tobia kind 
wife. 

He loved his wife, and was a good hus- 
band to her, but the beat part of iis heart 
was witbered when Hugh Marchmont mar- 
ried my Lucy’s mother twenty years ago, 
lie wentto America then, and had not 
been back since, 

He bad many fine points about bim, one 
1 particulariy admired being that Le did 
pot think it right that bis cousin’s daugh- 
ter should go Ww the altar empty-handed. 

I was fortunate enough to geta share of 
Simnoons and Vane’s business,and that 
sunoothed our way wonderfully. In fact, 
lam told that Mr. Vane now considers 
me one of the greatest of living lawyers, 

So we were married wnen the snowdroyps 
came, and since that time no cloud has 
crossed our sky. 

Aa for the brooch, Mr.‘Benson gave it to 
Lucy for a wedding-g'it, but she Las never 
cared to wear it. ‘Tne associations connected 
with it were wo painful. 

“Jack,’’ sane said to methe other day a 
she held it in ber hand, ‘‘we wiil take iny 
father’s portrait outand have it framed, 
and put in yours aod imine instead, ana 
oar jittle one shall wear the dlamond- 
brooch upon ber wedding-day.”’ 

[THK BND. | 
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PARIS EXPOSITION.— Many «strangers 
have veen speculating on the costof the 
Paris Exposition. It amounts to $7,000 000; 
but when tothie is added the various 
amounts expended by the French Minister- 
jai Department from the funds piaced at 
their disposal for the purpose of entertaln- 
ing foreign guests and for other incidental 
outlays, and those by foreign Governments 
soi individual exhibitions, the wwotal, ac- 
cording to a rough estimate of the depart- 


went of public works, cannot fall far khort 
of $30,000 000, Tne expenme of the glitter- 
ing exuibition on the Champs de Mars in 
money War iarge, and #0 Was ila coat [n 
and iimb, It is calculated that during the | 
ec matruction 6550 men were treated for 
uries or for liiness resulting frou 6x por 
ire ) workmen hurt their eye 
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Scientific and Useful 





AUTOMATIO MAOHINEA,—In the race 
with automatic machines, Paria has put 
herself in the lead with a machine ex- 
bibited the otber day there. You brought 
with yous penpy andacup. You parted 
with your penny, dropping it Into the ac. 
customed siot, and your cup was full of 
steaming black coffee, judiciously sugared. 

CHLOROFORM,—In France if a patient 
who is ander the influence of chlorcform 
shows any signs @@ heart failure, he is held 
bead downward tiii he is restored, It is 
said that this method never falls, and many 
operating tables in France «re now #0 oon- 
structed that the lower end can be elevated 
at a noment’s notions, 

Tue PROGRESS OF INVENTIOY.—A new 
machine bas been set to work at Naples, 
on a man-ol-war, With the help of this 
machine, the damage which the ship bas 
undergone can be found out, as well as the 
speed and direction—in one word, all the 
different movements which a ship has been 
obliged to undergo, either on acoount of 
the winds, or through any otber reason. 
With this machine, toe commander can 
from his cabin wate all the movements of 
the ship. 

FLEAS IN Doas,—F leas trouble dogs, and 
one of the best remedies is the following: -- 
Kub ooiza or common olive oli into the 
coat, saturate the hair withthe oll to the 
surface of the skin, let it remain on for 
balf-an-bour, then weil wash out the oil 
with best yellow soapand lukewarm water, 
A small portion of any sweet oll brushed 
into the coat of a woolly dog, wil! prevent 
ita being infected with vermin. Insects of 
every kind havea “life and death” dislike 
to grease in any form. 

For H1ooovaH,—A physician reporta, 
the case of a wman, aged >4, who suffered 
for five days and nights trom biocoughs, 
Alter trying all the ordinary measures 
without avail, the writer fell back upon a 
household remedy as a last resort, and 
ordered a teaspoonful of pulverized sugar 
wet with an equal volume of wine vinegar, 
to be taken at one dose, Tho hiccough 
stopped immediately, and did not return 
for six hours, and then ceased again upon 
a socond dose of the remedy, 

_—_— -: ---- --— 


Farm and arden, 


Dous.—A well-trained shepherd dog isa 
youd piece of property. An untrained one 
is of no value about sheep or cattie, 





THe PouutTrRy.—Oid broken china or 
crockeryware should be poufided and 
given to the hens, It maken excel!ent 
grit for grinding the food in the gizzard, 


lox —A good but not necessarily an ex- 
pensive ice-house, well-filled each winter, 
isa grost ald tothe summer dairy, Wedo 
not approve of putting loe directly into the 
iniik or cream, although many doit. Aside 
from other oonsiderations, ice ix séidom 
pure enough to be used in this way with 
wafoty. It i» better to use it in some form 
of rotrigerator. 


BuTTKR AND CoLOon,--Should butter be 
colored ? The cleomargarine makers clalin 


that if their product should be soid on its 
merita only the same rule should epply to 
batter, the coloring of which Isdone to hide 
ite white a pearance, and that it deceives 
the buyer by inducing him to purchase 
colored butter for yellow butter ancolored, 
Honesty, they say, applies to the color as 


well as the article. 


Cows and WATKR,.—Cowa that yield 
largely Of wilk Orink water freely, aud tt 
should be provided for them at al! hours; 
but if the water is very cold the cow wil! 
be chilled, as she must warin the water 
with the animal heatofthe body. Water 
in winter sbould, therefore, be warined in 
sormne manner, Some cows will refrain 
from drinking water as long as posaitie if 


water ia cold, and, cousequently, fali of! in 
yield of milk. 

SHOKD OR UNSHOKD,—A pbyaiclan of 
our acquaintance wio hes @ large practice 
where roads are of very bard yravel, and 
who drives Lim borses very bard al limes, 
has worked them for several years without 
shoes and with alivantage. Of courke draft 

rees (drawing beavy |oads over slony or 
very tard 4u8 OF pavements need hea y 

| en with calkes, but luere are any fart 
6® eounry that we t ay 
aery 6 v “a 
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It is man's prerogative to be possessed 
of the gift of history aud to interest him- 
soif in ancient things. He ‘‘considers the 
days of old.”’ 

The instinct which lies at the bottom of 
every historic study is a teeling which we 
aod the world of today have developed 
out of the old time that was before us. 

Theo due understanding of the past is but 
adeeper way of looking at the life that 
now is 

Every part of our modern appliances is 
the oulcome of an innumerable succession 
of things that led up to it. 

The genius who startles the world with 
a ‘‘new'’ discovery simply avails bimseli of 
materials which previous bands have pre 
pared for bis use, and passes them On in a 
more highly developed torm. 

It, for example, we take the modern 
printing press, with ite marvellous adjust 
ments of mechanism, it is pointed out tw us 
how this or that factor of the machine is an 
‘improvement’ On something earlier; and 
so Our thoughts are led back step by step 
farther thao the time when Caxton or Gu 
tenberg pul bis blocks of letters together 
and produced printed words; while, if we 
place ourselves in imagination in Caxton's 
printing « Mce, it is only to look back still 
farther W ue things trom which heaad his 
opportunity had ip turn been evolved. 

Tois “looking back’ is no. only a ne 
cessity in the promotion of man’s materia) 
progress, but belongs at the same tme to 
the fluer, ths poetic inaiincte of lite; and it 
would be surprising if did pot pvssees a 
profound fascination for many thougbttul 
minds. 

The historian, the antig tary, and ju an 
other way the scientific auudent of nature, 
sll fled their varied interest in that past 
world from which we bave growu tu be 
what We are. 

{i is not a dead past. Lie voices are not 
mnere echoes from the tombs. i! ‘a prim 
rose by the river's brim’’ i to the poet 
some LhINg More, so to the ing rucied aod 
thoughtiul student of antiquity iw eveo a 
fussii something More than # fuel. 

Tiere 16 ip the past @ perennial revela- 
tion. It is part of the grand, silent pro. 
ceasion of a Lite which has no beginning 
and no end, which remakes the blood and 
changes the frame, and which for tne mo- 
ment 16 ourse. 

Toe main interest of the past, as of 
everything in life, conircs in man, and in 
the quesilog bOW man has acted, 

Tue average person does not go very tar 
back iu this retrospection. Lu this coun ry 
uis history beging with the Revolution, 
wouich to bim 18 real listory. 

Hie dimly Knows that there was an old 
world of Grecke and Li omavs;an oid woriu 
of Hebrewsaad Egy puaus; but bis iuougut 





aDdoulsuch things i8 @ loucbed wilb tbe 


far oft ' color, that they miynt as we | be 
ag ly mythvlogy altogether 
Most intelligent persons gpow in some 
easure that such Ogures gone bel 
% a ac Oink r ” 
I there ia OO Much royalty 
he retrospect, it i@ partly trom the fact 
that the Kiag stood for More ip the old 








days than he stands ‘or now, and partly 
because we learned our history in ‘‘bad 
torm.’’ 

The conception of the subject bas en- 
larged; we begin to know that it was nct 
only the privileged few at the top of the 
socta) scale that framed our destiny, but the 
work and life of common men, whose 
names perhaps did not outlast their little 
day. 

The march of improvement is imperious, 
at times ruthless; everything has w go be 
fore the destruction which is regarded as 
necessary to the progress of mankind. 

But the conception of what is necessary, 
it may be hoped, is becoming more en- 
lightened, and a more reverent sense is 
growing up as to the honor due Wo ancieat 
landmerks. 

It it be necessary that we should get our 
letters by the first post, or dine and do our 
sleeping while the train bears us along at 
express speed, yet it is even more neces 
sary that we should know sometning of the 
long chain of things of which our lives 
form the Jink now beiig wrought on the 
anvil of time and change. 

More and more, ia proporsion as ‘‘the 
old order changes, g Ving piace to uew,’’ 
the relics of that past are invested with 
puetic and religious value, as they make 
their mute appeal. 

And their mission 18 not only to serve as 
the skeleton at the feast of life, aod fil us 
with the pause and sadness of mortality, 
but to teach ua the lesson that we should 
do our best in forwarding the march of the 
earth and of ite kind. 

I 

‘WHEN we are truly humbled by tue dis 
tressiog ¢flects of evil, and love has gained 
a complete victory over tne spirit of wrath 
in our own bearts, We can easily overlook 
« flences against ourseivee; and shal) theo 
eu sympatbizs with aod pity the cflencers 
as sincerely Ww desire they may pariake of 
the mercy we bave experienced. Till this 
state of mind is arrived at, whatever our 
attainments in other respects may be, we 
are Corlaiply yot short of the mark 


W xo would tread upon a worm, or wan 
tonly crush a butterfly, or kick a dog it he 
were vividly realizing the pain be was iv 
flieting’ Aad, still more, who would 
wound # lellow-betng by word or deed or 
lo k, who would Oppress the poor, cheat 
the ignorant or despise the leeble, if the 
distress they creatkd was ever present be 
forethem? So true is it that ‘Evil is 
wrought by want of thougbt as well as 
want 0! heart ”’ 

GceoD MANNBRS must have a solid foun 
dation in Kindness and self-coatrol. TT. be 
genuine, they must be the fruit of sincerity 
aod good feeling; and their exercise must 
be in conformity with the working of these 
qualities in the heart. No heart can suc 
cesstully counterteit true elegance of man- 
per aod deportment. To be real, they 
must bave roots deep below the surtace ia 
the sou! and heart. 

Ir is of faith that God always answers 
rigot prayers, and in &® way and in a de 
gree beyoud our moat enthusiastic expec 
tations; but He does not yet let us see 
how. Wve must take iton faith. We are 
quite sure that, in the long run, we shal! 
not be disappointed. 

It has been well said that no man ever 
sank under the burden of the day, It is 
when to morrow’s burden is added to the 
burden of to day that the weight is more 
than 8 man can bear. 

Work aod relation are both means to 
the same great end—the perfection of in 
dividual bappiness aad pauonal wellare. 


A MAN must be excessively stupid, ss 
well as upcharitable, who believes there is 
uu virtue but on his own side. 

Ing peculiarity of tully # to see the de 
ects of Others without remembering its 


|; OWD 


In doing what we ought we deseave n 


praise, because it ls our duly 


NOTWITHSTANDING the confusions on | 
this latter day are uncommonly great, it is | 


presumable, irom ioe abatement ol perse 








cution on sccount of religion, that the 
light of truth is secretly gaining the ascend- 
ency in the world; for as light increases, 
the objects which darkness conceals be 
come more and more visible. 

As most of our temporal advantages and 
gains accrue to us trom the dissppoipt 
ments and josecs ef others, it seems rte 
sonable to expect, trom the principle 0! 
Jove, that it should continually incline us 
to leesen the incquality, by taking the 
weight out of the scale of prosperity and 
putting them into that of adversity.) 

CONTRNTMENT is more often the attend 
ant ol a m derate than an sbandant share 
of the good things of this lite; the troubie 
and care which the management of much 
requires being commonly greater than the 
comfort it affords, 

TERE is nothing formidable about death 
but the consequences of it, and these we 
ourselves can regulate and control The 
shortest life is long enough if it leads toa 
better, aad the longest life is too short if it 
do not. 

It is mere pride that makes us pretend to 
despise those who offend us; tor if they did 
not vex us, we should be unmoved by their 
attacks, and might pity them tor being 80 
ill at ease with themeel ves. 

Tro B tffictions which have thei: 
proper cfleci, and humb’e us into true re. 
sigvation, are like storms which drive 
rightly directed vessels onward to tneir de 
signed poris. 

MANY pew years you may see, bu 
b-ppy ones you cannot see withcut de 
serving them. Taoese virtue, honour aod 
knowledge alone can merit, alone cao pru 
duce 

A WRONG act followed by just regret anc 
thougowul caution to avoid like errors, 
makes 4 man betier than he would have 
been had he never ta/lea. 

Ir is well the book of life is opened tu 
us page by page. Were all! the hard lines 
bared at once the ‘ask would be tou bard 
lo Daeter. 

Trek ambition of youth looks to: wird to 
the iwiumphs of age, while aa'ed age turns 
pack a wistful eye along the rosy path o1 
youth 

Hg who loveth a book will never want a 
faiiniul trend, a wholesome counsellor, + 
Cheeriul companion, or an cflectual com 
forter. 

DxLAyY aod procrastination, indolence 
and indecision, sre cftectual robbers of 
time and defrau 'ers of mea’s purpvses. 

Tre only faith which wears well and 
holde 118 colors in all weather is that waicn 
1a woven of conviction. 

WE often speak of being settled in life, 
We wigot a8 well talk of casting ancbor iu 
the mide. of the atlantic 

ONE part of Knowledge consists in being 
ignorant of such things as are not worthy 
to be KnoWwD, 

THERE is a modesty in pure desires atter 
eacelieuce which aficctauon can never 
counterfeit. 


MBN are always murmuring at the hard- 
ships of this world; yet now wney dread w 
leave 11! 


No condition so low but may have 
hopes; pone so high but may have tears 

TO persevere in one’s duty, and to be si 
lent, is the best answer to calumny. 

(ik that will not sail till he nave a full 
fair wind, will lose many a voyage 





Tae best solace of sfficciion, next to re 
i giuus trust, is necessary labor 


base minds worth begets 


The Werild’s Happenings. 





The consumption of tobacco is said to be 


inereasing in France, 


Mrs. Harrison says the stare of the 
crowd is one of the trials of her life, 


Diamond rings are being turned out by 
machinery at cheaper than the old-time prices, 


A Hoboken, N. J, man, who kissed a 
woman in the street against ber will, has been fined 
#0 and costs, 


While a man out in Missouri was biow- 
ing up stumps he unearthed acan containing $73 ip 
gold and silver coin. : 


An Obilo man who has been married 
three times was compelled to elope each time on ac- 
countof his unpopularity with the parents. 


A cat belonging to a resident of Ware- 
town, N, J., died a few daysago,. after having been 
a pet iu the household for 17 years and 7 months, 


Mrs Ogden Goelet, ot New York, is i)l 
with typhoid fever, and is being ‘treated by cable by 
a French specialist who cured her sister of the same 
malady a jear agoin Paris, 


lt has always been a charac'eristic of the 
French to increase but slowly in numbers, but there 
were fewer births in the country last year than in 
any year during the century, 


Mark Jobes, a 10 year old hunter, was 
killed recently, by the accidental discharge of his 
aun, atthe veryspot, near Kahway, N. J., where 
last surnmer he fell and broke both legs. 


Some scoundrel at Ventura, Cal., has 
shot the noble Irieh setter that went through the surf 
to the wreck of the Gualala two years ago anid 
brought a life-line ashore, thus gaving every one on 
the vessel, 


A New Bediord clergyman, who hes 
been in service along time, advertises 700 sermons 
for sale, covering all subjects, and applicable lo any 
locality. He only wants $1 a piece for the lot If taben 
ina lump, 


S ix toread is soaked in acetate of lead 
to Increase ite weight, and persons who pases It 
througu the mouth in threading needles, and then 
bite 1uoff with the teeth, have suffered from lead- 
poisoning. 


Prior vo 1829 all ballots used through 
Out the States were written, The first printed ballot 
was used in Massachusetts in 1530 vy David Henshaw 
and was refused, It took a decision of the Supreme 
Court W establish ite validity. 


[oa the wondertul wine celjar under the 
Hotel de Ville, in Bremen, there are twelve cases of 
holy wine, each case laccribed with the name of one 
vi the aposiles, This ancient wine was de pusi.ed io 
its present restiug-place 265 years ago, 


Fort Keogh, Mouiana, bas the widest 
range of temperature of auy place ou earth. Last 
summer the thermometar ranged from 120 to 180 de- 
wrees above, while recently it marked 65 degrees be- 
low zero—a lwlal rauge Of i%> legrees, 


Reutiipgen, Gerinany, bas + weaving 
schuvl, At Kuetitugen, operatives luach at 10 and 
frow 12 tu l, and bave afternvon rest from 4 to 3 30 
audsupperat7. Stoging is always tobe heard; and 
the operatives, especially the girls, are pictures of 
lealth and beauty. 


Be caretul Low you address your jetters 
to Washington. Washingtonis a Staite; Washington 
1; acity in the District of Columbia; Washingwn ts 
the name of nearly forty towns in ulfferent Siates, 
aud besides ali these there area Washington Bar, a 
Wasbington Borough, etc. 


‘he new Mayor of Birmingham, at 
meeting of the Diocesan Church of England Temper- 
auce Society, sald that trom inquiries he had made at 
Somerset Houce he fonnd that vut of 688 sharehold- 
ers in local breweries 15 (or more thau one-sixth) 
were clergymen and wowen, 


Toe consump wn ot horse fi:sh in B r- 
lin isincreasing. Last month the Herliners ate S16 
horses, against 610in Nuvember, Iss) For various 
reasons, however, the working peopie Oo: the Prus- 
sian capital do not eat se much horse as the poorer 
classes of Otber (ivrman cities, 


An American autograph hunter wrote 
a letter to each of the persons whose antograph he 
coveted, describing himeelf as a sbipowner, anc aek- 
ing perimics On to name his next vessel afler the par- 
tieular celebrity he was addressing, lt was a fatal 
trap. Nearly every one fell into it. 


Women who are accustomed to travel- 
ing now carry robes and blankets on the cars pre- 
cisely as they do on the steamships, They unstrap 
them and use them during the daytime to throw over 
their skirts whenever they feel like putting their 
feet on the seats in front of them in the parlor and 
sleeping cars. 


The K'ng of the Warramangas, an Aus. 
tralian tribe, died last month in the Adelaide Hos- 
pital. He was a boy of 19 6 feet 6 inches in height, 
and bac for several years been «a guide to an ex- 
plorer aamed Lindsay, to whom he was much at- 
tecbed. When he became king last year he rejused 
lo take his royal rank, 


A ter:.fic fizvbt between an eagle and a 
farmer pamed Frank Engleman is reported from 
rear Nashville, Lud. It lasted an hour, and twice 
Kogleman attempted to run, but each time the creat 
vird threw iteelf in the wavand prevented hie re- 
treat Atlength be caughtit by Its talons and suc- 
ceeded tu slaying it The bird measured 6 feet 4 
locbes from tip to tip. 


A Washington paper announces the re- 
ception days observed by the various branches of 


oficial society. M nday-—By the wives of Justices 
aud Assuctate Justices of tue Supreme Court. Tues- 
days—By the wives of Representatives. Wedne 
day+-By the wives of Cavioet officers, Thursdays 
Ky the wives of Seuaturs. Fridays and Saturdays 
Ky tue residenis vi the West Kod, 


Are women more charitable than men ¢ 
t tr we eT { xk 5S 
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A WOMAN'S POWER. 





BY 6B. B. 





W hisper’d words are sweet, love, 
Sweet aod strong; 

Must I leave thy feet, love— 
Join the throng, 

Where the heart is rack’d, love, 
Tempted, tried? 

Teil me how toact, love— 
Be my guide! 


Think a little whila, love, 
Ere you speak— 

Justa little smile, love; 
Oh, how weak! 

All my firmness files, love, 
Fades away; 

Tell me with your eyes, love, | 
Shall Ll stay? 


His Last Card. 


RY MRS, ALEXANDER, 











{CENE—a green, pertectly-kept lawn 
S aloping to the Thames from a wide,iow 
h cottage orne, with large French win- 
dows and climbing roses, the open space 
studded with graceful trees and beda of 
mignonette; at the other side of the silent- 
ly flowing river a rising ground, thickly 
wooded; over all the radiance of a beauti- 
tul June morning, tempered by a silvery 
haze, which presaged a glowing day. 

To and fro along a low embankment, 
against which the current of the streata 
washed gently, two men paced side by 
side. 

The elder short and broad, with wide 
round shoulders, an honest red face and 
saidy hair. The younger tall and stroug- 
ly built, much embrowued by sun and 
wind, with deep, dark eyes and thick,wavy 
brown bair. 

His expression was troubled, impaticnt, 
almost angry. His step was firm, bis air 
distinguisned, Neither looked like acivii- 
ian, yet neither had the stiff carriage of a 
soldier. 

They had not spoken for a few seconds, 
when the elder said: 

“It you are going to makea clean breast 
of it, Val, you have no time Ww lose. 1! 
must catch the nine forty-five train, and 
you’1l pave no other chance,”’ 

“Well, here goes!” said the other, with 
an effort. “1 donot know that it will do 
much good, but | should like to hear your 
opinion, 1 am in a devil of a mess, 
q racy.” 

“i thougbtas unuch!’ ejaculated Tracy. 

‘ Just » toss up whetner | go to the dogs 
or not. 1 am deeper in debt than you 
think, 1 could pay up--neariy pay up— 
but I should be penniless, I am, as you 
know, hopelessly in love—ay, worse than 
ever, It was a bad day for me when | met 
Julia Freke,’’ 

‘‘l gon’t know much about your hope- 
lessness,’’ interrupted Tracy; ‘she don’t 
seem inclined to be cruel.’’ 

‘*1t’s not that; bat can 1 drag her down 
to penury?”’ 

“By Jove! she’il take care you don’t,” 

“On, | know what you think! You are 
unjust. Well, in this dilemma I forced 
myself to ask help from my rather eccen- 
tric cousin Clavering, our good host, By 
heaven! I never thought! could bring my- 
self to eat such dirt. He is a gentieman, 
though, and spoke kindly enougb. But 
unfortunately, as { feared, he has set his 
heart on marrying me to Norina. He is 
devoted to her, in spite of nis cold, hard 
exterior, She is, you know, sole daugbter 
of his house and heart. Tuere was a time, 
when she tirst left schooi, when I should 
not bavesaid no, I bad not met Julia 
then, Now——” 

He threw out his band with an expres 
sive gesture, 

“Well,” be resumed, ‘I told him it was 
internally awkward, I did not relish the ar- 
rangement, that, in short, my heart wes 
gOne in another direction. He grinued— 
you know bis sardonic grin?—and asked if 
Il were pound in honor, | told the truth, 
that 1 were tree, but wy own feelings 
bound me, He sneered a little, and pros- 
86d ine hard to ask Norina, promising that 
if she refused he would consider we free 
and pay my debts, nay, wore, make a fresh 
Will and leave me a slice of his property. 
8 ill,though J am pretty sure Norina wouid 
refuse, | could not pretend to love her 
when | am crezy about another woman; 


besides, she is as keen « bawk. So lL re 
fused that too. Ciavering told me to teke 
twenty four Lours to consider the question, 
and if | still declined, to pack up wy traps 
r via 6 would discuss (the matter 
7 te 
; ‘ Wiis a 4 any 
~~ | ae a 4 the ex ped 
avs gt g to reinforce our fellows in 


“gypt. I'll jog nis memory.” 


‘Val Hastings, you are an awful fool!” 








exclaimed Tracy. “ You are throwing away 
fortune, Here’s an uncommon nice girl 
and a lot of money to be Lad for the taking, 
and you, caught by a will-’-the-wiep, 
blinded and bedevilied, won’t put oat your 
band! Miss Ciavering may not ve one of 
your regular beauties, but ehe is the most 
xreceful girl | ever came across. By 
George! I admire her soft paleness a deuced 
deal more than the Honorable J ulta’s bluse 
of color. T'nen, what a pair of eyee—they 
are real deep blue—they oan tell every 
sbade that crosses her mind, ay, and cao 
read youre, too—then, if 1 wasn’t a con- 
firmed, dry-salted bachelor, |’d fail in love 
with those rich loose colls of pale goiden- 
brown hair, Sue is a quiet little mouse, 
— there’s good stuff in ner, I'll swear to 

** You, she is a good girl. She uted to be 
prettier, When she first cane back from 
school she had a delicate color, and sume. 
how was less shy. Her father ougnt to 
take her out more and give her a cusnoe., 
Why, she was twenty last April, and he 
keeps ber shut up here with that aw!ul vid 
Scoichwoman.”’ 

“Who was the 
John Clavering?” 

“A Canadian. There was some story at. 
tacbed toher; she wasa widow,!| think. | 
believe she died when Norina was born or 
sbortly after. At ail events, Ulavering bas 
lived a seciuded life ever siuce,”’ 

“Hastings,” said Tracy impressively, “] 
wish to heaven you would put tha girl 
Lady Julia Freke out of your head. 
You'll repent it all your life if you 
don’t.” 

“I could not, even if 1 tried, Tracy, and 
1 will not try.” 

On your head be it, then! There's the 
trap at the door; 4 must say good-bye to 
nost and nostess, There’s no time to ivee, 
it 1 miss my train, I lose my chance, tor 
toe good voat ‘S lamander’ wiil nave to 
start without ber commander. Yo..’1! come 
10 the station, Val?’’ 

‘*Yos, certainly. 1’m not so dulled by 
wy own troubles as to be indifferent to 
your promotion, 1 wish you tuck with all 
may heart.’”’ 

+. * e a ‘ + 


motber—the late Mrs. 


Not quite an hour after, Hastings stro/ied 
(brought the gates of the viila and sought 
the shade of a grass alley beneath some 
uver-arcuing elms, He bad returned at a 
very siow pace, for he was plunged in pro. 
tuund and gloowy thought, 

Reaching the middle of the alley where 
the shadows lay deepest, be threw limeecif 
vp the grass, and, pulling his hat over bis 
eyer, lay quite will. 

Not for lung, however. A siight, sinall 
figure cawe nolseleasiy from between the 
trees—a dainty figure in asimpie morning 
dress of creamy wusiin, with » pale yellow 
sash, end some hall-blown tea roses at her 
toroat and waist, and wide-brimmed gar- 
den bat, aleo decorated wits pale yellow 
ribbor and rowes and their delicate green 
1Oi\lage. 

As she perceived the recambent figure of 
Hastings she paused, and with a sort of 
upconecious movement removed ber hat 
and stood pidying with the ribbons as if un- 
decided what to do, 

At.er a moment's thougbt she said soltly, 
“Vail,” while tue color rose in ber cneen, 
He did not seem to hear, and witb a sort of 
effort sue resumed: 

“Val, I want to speak to you.”’ 

“Ah, Nurinal’’ be exciai:meu a6 if sur- 
prised, and starting tw bis feet, “1 thi ught 
you were golipg Ww ride witu your 
fathber?”’ 

‘He Les gone alone,’’ she returned, tek- 
ing Ler seat on tue trunk Of a recumbent 
tree. 

Toere was a psuse, Nurina’s eyes were 
bent on the g a8, Ud BL6 ,rew @ iitlle 
paler than usual, 

“] want to apoak to you @ InUCch,” 

“Speak, tueu,” said Hastings, 
tiently. 

“Jt is not so easy, etill | must, Val,you 
are trouvied, 1 can see it; any one can, I 
think. Kut | believe 1 know the réa- 
wom,’ 

“| doubt it, Norina.”’ 

‘Let meexpiain myself,” preasing her 
banus together. “Val,” with arugi at ber 
subject, “1 know my Jatber wants you to 
marry me, but you and 1 do not wisb any- 
thing of the kind, Now, | suspect—strupg- 


lm pa- 


to help you, Val, and thie is my pien. I 
tell you now that I like you very, very 
moch as ea cousin or a sort of brother, bat 
you are the last man I should like to marry. 
There! you understand? I have refused 
you, To be sure, it is before you asked 
me, but thet ie no matter.” 

“Refused ne! Pretty strongly——’’ 

*“Du—do be sileut till 1 finish, When he 
returns |] shali go to wy father and tel! 
bim { could not marry you; you, too, can 
say | refased you, then 1 am sure be will 
act e kinsmen’s pertio you. He has quite 
enough fur both of us, end he wiil ie me 
marry any oue | like.” 

‘1a that the key tothe riddle, wy sweet 
littie az? Tuere is some one who might 
possibly not be the ‘iast man you would 
like wo warry?’” cried Hastings, looaing 
into her ey es, 

‘*Ppat does not concern you,’’ she said 
flushing vividly, a quick smile fitting over 
eyesand lips, ‘ie me, do you not think 
my plan a good vue?’ 

“i think you arethe brightest and eweet. 
est littie giri im the worid! If my bead 
badn’t been turned by tue—tue fairest wo- 
man | ever saw, | should have been 
fatuocms deep in ilove with you, Nurins, 
You bave duve me an enormous service, 
How you found Out or guessed 80 sbrewa- 
ly 1 cannot teli, but Mr, Cinvering did 
urge me to propoas to you, and though | 
felt sure you woud retuse-—"’ 

**You were too bonest anu kind to mock 
me with such a proposition,’’ she cried, 
“Wel! | trustalil wil go right now. If 
my faiuer, who realiy likes you, sete you 
iree to fuliow your profession, unimpeded 
by difficulties, you wiil soon be a pust-cap- 
tain, 1 bupe, tuen Lora Leuchbars can no 
lopger refuses his consent 0 your warriege 
with bis daughter.” 

“Why, Norina! you know rather too 
much! Whata go-#p Mra, Macaiian wuet 
be!’’ 

“She does interest hersei! a geod deal in 
her neighbors’ affaira,”’ 

Then she paused and sai: : 

Vail do you think my faiuer really loves 
me?’’ 

**You are the only thing he cares fur in 
the worid,’’ 

“Why—why, then, is he so cold and ai- 
leut? i cannot confide in bim! If my 
poor mother bad lived she would have jet 
ine rest my head against her and teil her 
everything.” 

*Koat it against me, my sweet cousin! | 
au a brother now, you know,’’ sitting 
down by ber and putting bis arm tenderly 
round her, ‘tell me everytuing, | will 


Norina started, laughed and ruse to her 
feet. 

“Thank you, Vai! I don’t want to teil 
you everything—now | must go in ena 
collect wy forces for tbe interview with 
iny fatber.’’ 

“Do, Noripa! You look awfully pale and 
done up. 1 wish | could save yuu this or- 
deal! if | can ever repay you! One day 
perbaps Julia Freke will heip me to prove 


‘“300d-bye for the present,. Vai,” inter- 
rupting him, ‘“Havea long taik with my 
father to night—he wil! not fail his word— 
then go, get some appointment, aud diatin- 
guisn yoursei!!” 

Sne waved ber band to bim and vanisbed 
among the trees. 

Turee wonths after. NSoepe: the private 
roown of Mr James Orpen, in the ¢ fice of 
Mesare, Orpen and Sop, solicitors, Lin- 
coin’s Inn Fields, on a dall, cbiil, rainy 
autauumnal afternoon, 

Mr. O: pan, 8 stout, elderly, surewd-look- 
ipg man with tron-gray hair and still 
wrayer whiskers, ie wrivag a bis knee. 
nole table; piesentliy bespeaks down one of 
a bunch uf tubes which baog beside iis ta- 
ble, and acierk appears. 

“Svow Usptalu Hastings up here direct- 
ly be comes, and do nut 16t us be disturbed 
vy any one,” said Mr, Orpen peremy)tur- 
liy.” 

“Very well, wir.’’ 

“Hiay, Jones. Stir the Gre and put oa 
more coals, wil you? It's @ borrid uay tor 
sn Invalid to come out,’’ 

Tue clerk obeyed and retreated, only w 
returo in «a few minutes followed by Haat. 
ing*, jor whoin be pisced a chair near the 








ly suspect— tbat be bee made soime cond) 
Lon avout helping you lf you propose for | 
me, Of course you want help. Mr. Tracy | 
told me, that is, 16t me kouw it My lather 
& eo rich, aue y ,are his near KIDS” 

P w deadly dete 
an. 

i know it, Nor.oa 

“Don't—don’t interrupt me, or | sha 

never get through,” imploring! y. ‘I want 








fire. 

‘Very wiad lo see you! It ts not fit for 
you W& ve out | should have been very 
happy Ww esli Ga you, How have you stood 
the voyage bome?” 

*Hetter than | expected,’’ he replied, in 
a bh wt 6, “bull an not up WwW much 

* = “ » 

ne “ae ra a _ ~ 
aupnk ¢ sand ‘* heese, the band 
ne laid on the beck of a cbhalr as if 1 
steady himeel! whlie he gave the aber w 


Orpen, was bony and sbrinken. He slipped 
off a loose overcoat lined with fur as he 
spoke, which Orpen took from him. 

“I don’t seem able to get warm,’’ he 
eald rubbing his hands slowly; ‘‘sti!! I pre- 
fer coming to you, and I am awfully im 
tient to hear ail particulars of poor Ulaver- 
ing’e death. My brains were too muddled 
with the fever when I wasat last allowed 
to read your letters,”’ 

‘It ia a carious story! I.et me firet, how- 
@ver, congratulate you on your exploit. 
There were descriptions in all the papers 
of your leading the naval brigade and cap- 
turing the fort! Got your step for it, I sup- 
poser” 

Yes; and a bullet into my shoulder into 
the bargain. 


fever set in, and the doctors had a bard tus- 
sié with the grim king for my unworthy 
eelt, But though | look something of a 
scarecrow, I think I'll do, Now for yonr 
story. 1 can’t anderstand what you mean 
by saying 1 am poor Ulavering’s sole heir. 
Narina——”’ 

*I’ll soon make matters clear, When you 
went to Kxypt, Mr. Claverlug—who was 
always very triendly andconfidential with 
me—ex pressed a wish to alter bia will, He 
had bequeathed everything to bis daugi- 
ter, except, of course, the Somersetahire 
estate, to which, of course, you would suo- 
ceed, He told me of his earnest wish that 
you should marry bis daughter; for al- 
though you had not been the steadient of 
men there was good stuff in you. Unfor- 
tunately, Mies Clavering did not share her 
father’s views and the proposed imarriage 
fell through. Mr. Ciavering was therefore 
desirous that you should not sufler for 
what was not your fault, and directed ime 
to draw up a will bestowing # third of hin 
personal property on you in addition tothe 
landed estate, which is but smal}, and two- 
thirda to bis daughter, ‘1 wautio be jum,’ 
he said, ‘and my previous disposition cf the 
property was not just.” Hethen proceeded 
to tell ine the story of his marriage. Ti6 
late Mrs. Clavering was, when he first met 
her, a widow, atill in wourning for ber firm 
husband, whe seem” to have drank hari! 
and occasionaily beat his wife, | fancy he 
wae nota gentioman by birth. Strange as 
it sppears to us who knew the man, Jonn 
Ciavering fell desperately in love with the 
Canadian beauty, and quickly mearriea 
her.” 

“1 always knew there was s80m6 story 
about bis marriage,’”’ said Hastings, He 
wee a mighty hunter in his day, and wan 
some time in Canada shooting cik, | 
think,’’ 

* You; and his wife’s fret husband wasa 
bunter and sportaman, too. He was lost 
when shooting some rapids with an Indian 
voat’s crew. Now comes the tragic part of 
the story. The original husband--after be- 
ing to all sppearances dead for more than 
turee years—baving kept out of the way, 
God hnowa wby, suddenly reappeared and 
wrote a brutal letter to bis unforitunace wilo 
demanding ‘black mail.’”’ 

“Great veavens!’’ ejaculated Hastings, 
leaning forward towards tue sveaker jn 
eager interest. 

‘This reacbed her,”’ continued Orpen, ‘a 
ween or two after Miss Clavering'’s birvh 


a severe nervous fever ensued, and ie 
poor young mother died, lv you see the 
consequences? Miss Cliavering im iiinyiti- 
mate, and can inverit nothing. Thin was 


the reason of ber father’s great anxiety for 
her marriage with you. It would ave put 
everything right. As it is—but ft murt bo 

ian my narrative. We had, aw you imavine, 
inany discussions, and one day, It the 
twenty-flth of July (1 abali not soon for- 
getit!), Mr, Clavering gave ine bis Dual di- 
rectious, apd destroyed his former wilt in 


WHe 


ny presence, asthe new one, whic war 
sbortand simple, wasto be resdy for bos 
aixnature the following morniny. Olaver- 


jog Intended Ww atay iu town thatnignt that 
Le wigbt sign @arly nextday. leaving 
ine, be secmeu Wl have waiked turough tov 
peemage called Great Turnatiie, »nu was 
seen by the policeman on duty in Holborn 
to trip or sip a8 he Blepped from tue pave- 
ment to crosa the street, and fell directiy 
under the borses of an omnibus coming up 


ata rapid pace—one of then kicked fin on 





i 





the bead. He never spoke again, ugh 
he breetbed for perbaps a quarter of an 
hour, They found a letter of in! noobs 
pocket, and came to me! The work fw 
noment bad left Ming Claverin, an 
and penniless!’ 
‘My Gou!l how unfortunate 

nee What « biow 

. ™ . 

a wn 
4 as il sf " 
with poor Clave 
property!” 








The wound was nothing, but , 
what between heat and my own neglect, 
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“] fel} sure you would sect with all hunor 
and consideration, Captela Hast ngs ’—the 
lawyer sighed eq: i:k eign of relief a+ he 
spoke—“bat so inuen geusrosity te uncsi- 
led for, A good an fair provision for 
your oonsin would» Mo ; a large tortune 
is DO ree! benefit & « woman, It wase 
ertel task t> break ‘he bitter trata to the 
girl, bu'——’’ 

“Why inthe name of beaven did you 
tell her the paintul etory?’ bore. forh 
Hastings impulsively, and rising he at- 
teco pled to relieve Lie impatience by pac 
ing the room; soon,nowever, resuming his 
seat. 

‘*Becaure, my dear sir, it was my daty to 
let ber koo@ her true position. How onuaid 
I foresee what you would do? I could nat 
conspire to geep you in the dark, which 
‘neant cheating you; and, if you knew the 
truth, it was incumbenton me to inform 
her, It was acrue! task,! assure you; but, 
aithougb terribiy moved, she bore up 
bravely" 

‘‘My poor little Norina!l I wish the trath 
oould bave been kept frown ber.’’ 

‘Had the will but been signed she need 
not bave known, As it was——"’ 

“She shall not sufier in any way ! can 
prevent,” murmured Hastings 

“] fancy Mies Olavering will prove a 
rather diMocuit subject to deal with, Sh: 
absolutely refuses to accept the assistance | 
ventured on my Own responsibility to: fer 
her,”’ 

‘‘How could she be #9 foolish—so wrong 
headed? Sbe cannot doubt my readiness 
to do what is simply Justion,”’ 

“The poor young lady ta evidently cut to 
the soul by the knowledge of ber ition. 
Nue bas the instinct of the wounded deer 
t» fly anywhere for shelter and obacur 
ity.”” 

. hat will pass away when she finds it 
entalis no serious loss of —"’ 

“| don’t think you bave any idea of the 
view she taxes of ber misfortune,” toter. 
rupted Orpen, “I bad the greatest diffi suliy 
1) persuading ber to stay In ber home anti 
something coulda be arranged. Se would 
not acoupt a penny for her persoual expen 
alture; she deciared abe bad awple fuuds, 
never having spent al the allowance made 
her by her father. She utterly reiured tw 
‘inten to my entreaties that sne should take 
no step till she bad seen you. She told we 
she bad no claims on you; that she knew 
you were engaged \& be married to a iady 
ol rank, and thatebe did not want to ao 
cept anything from you under th» clrou a. 
stances. nor to be exposed to the pity of 
Ledy Juila. I think she sald —’' 

“Jtis too insane!’’ ejaculated Hastings 
‘But | will see her, She must listen to we, 
Sve always did.’”’ 

“Abem!” 

Orpen cleared his throat so.newhat un. 
easily. 

‘‘1'm afraid there are diftioulties you can- 
not anticipate, and | hope you will believe 
that | have acted tothe vest of my judg- 
ment,”’ 

“My God, Orpen! you don’t mean to say 
that she has warried the fellow?” 

“What fellow?’ Orpen replied, with a 
bewtidered look, 

“| rather fancied from some words of 
here that she was entangled—or—but go 
on.” 





“I think you are quite mistaken | | 


think 1 might have succeeded in detaining 
her Uli you were able to return but for toat 
Mrs. Macalian, Not that she behaved bai 
ly, you understand; but being an active, 
practical woman sbe found atresh engage 
ment, and, moreover, found one for Mis 
Uliavering, too,’’ 

“An engagement! 
Orpen?” 

“A rich coloniat, returning to New South 
Waies with his wife and three or four ouii- 
aren, required a first-class governess-com- 
panion, end without a word to me she ac- 
cepted the offer. 1 took infinite trouble to 
Glesuade ber, bat——" 

* You don’t mean w say, Orpen, you suf. 
fered this pre @rous arrangement to 
stand! That you jet tne will of a mere gir! 
stand against yours?” cried Hastings, start 
ing to bis feet and jeaning agains tue man- 
= ‘| never heard of such infernal 
folly!" 

“When you come in contact with thia 
‘mere girl's’ will, you’ll be able to judge 
ite strengib wore justiy. Stroog or weak, 
sbe insisted on fulfilling tne contiac. she 
had made,”’ 

“But she is under age. Why could you 
not refuse to permit, as representative of 
ber nearest of kin——?” 

“You forset wuat ehe reminded me of— 
sbe nea no kin; sue has no claim on any 
one, and nv one has any authority over 
ber” 

Hastings groaned, 

«Where is ebe staying?” he asked, reach- 
ing to take his ba. “The sooner I see and 
rewonstrate with ber the better.” 

‘“‘My dear sir,’’ cried the lawyer with evi- 
dent uneasiness, “| am afraid—very much 
afraid—Mr, and Mrs. MacDougal nav« 
started on thelr homeward voyage, and 
Miss Clavering with them,” 

“Wue?’ cried Hastings in @ tone that 
made Orpen jump. “Gone? Have you a 
doubt avout 1.?"’ 

“Well, no; not much. They had taken 
their passage in the ‘Southern Queen;’ she 
was Ww starton Monday —stay! 
she bas in the shipping news,”’ 

He called down tbe tube: 


What do you mean, 


We'll see if | 





“Kring me yesterday's ‘Times,’ if you 
“an Mud it; if not, send and get one,” 
= maddening nutltered Hast- 
yr * dark eyes speraling with angry | 
After all, my dear eir urged the law- 
rmantuingly, ‘Auatraile ia nut inaccess! 
e A \@.egram from you requesting Miss 
‘\avering’s return Can ewait her arrival, 


followed by a Jetter—tbe Australian mail 
l-eveson Friday—expisiaing matters and 
6 ating your intentions,’”’ 

“By heeven! I'il goand fetch her back 
miyeeit!’ exelsimed Hastings. ‘If if— 
(ne thought vecurs to me—ocan ber possible 
Gence be in Austraiia, and thet sbe takes 
suis means of Jxioing him? Nv, it is wo 
wildly improbable.” 

“i think itis, Here’s the paper,” taking 
it from a boy who came in as he spoke, anv 
turowing fret sheet on the floor be 
began Ww search eagerly for the sbipping 
news. “Yes,”’ he seid inafew minutes 
daring which Hastings grasped the back of 
toe ohair and watobed bim feverishly, ‘‘yes 
‘Southern Queen’ steamer passed (irave 
send, 20 bh, tur Sydoey.’’ 

*G.ent heavens! had I been a week 
sooner | mignt bave saved her,” 
ie Captain Hastings, she is not lost, 

ow——"’ 

“How can you tell what msy oocur in 
the weekea during which she must be let! 
to heraeli? Despair aione; she was alwayr 
in exalted moods, God knows what fan 
cies and memories way have haunted her 
and thrown ber: ff ber baiance, My poor 
it le Norinal’’ 

His eyes looked muist (be was stil! 
week), aod with a natural effort to avoid 
notice, he stooped and picked up the part 
of the paper which bad veen thrown on the 
floor. As ne did #0 sowething seemed Ww 
ostod Lis atteation 

He mopped avruptly, gazed fixedly at the 
top of the shee; then big arm dropped; he 
inede a ataggering step forward, and would 
have falle. hed not toe lawyer caught 
him. 

“Here, sit down, you have overtaxed 
your strepgtu,” 

Hastings aid notreply for a few minutes, 
anu then Le apoke brokenly. 

“You, | am wenter tian il thought. I'll 
get back & wy hotel, I'ii——”’ 

“Yuu'il take a glase of wine firat.’’ 

Opeuing the dvuor inte @ cissks’ room 
next hia, Orpen cal ed: 

‘el 80.L.6 enerry eat once, will your’ 

lt wae quickly brovgbt, and Hastings 
meemea to recover ald asked tbat a cab 
night be cailed, 

“You'll telegraph to this MacDougal’s 
firucin Me'bourne, atal! even's,’’ ne said 
a» v® put bis arin turougu O: pen’s. “It 
wilt arrive long before thew, but bis em- 
pioy’s wiil bave some means of communi. 
oa ing Def reany one else. 1’:! Kee you to- 
morrow. Can you come to me?’ 

You, cériaiuly. Will tweive o'clock be 
ton soon?’ 

W ben Mr. Orpen returned from putting 
his client in a cab, he took up the paper 


| Hest ngs nad let fall, and iooked curiously 


a. It, 

“Hie was desperately vexed about Cla- 
vrnug edeughter. But it was not a! toat. 
| tr ought be wae going to('+,"’ be mused, 
“Hal whatathbi? ‘Oatbe 17.n instant, at 
Nt. Olave’a Caurco, South Kensington, by 
toe Kight Rev, the Bisncp of St. Mungo’s, 
n-ei-ved by the Honvle, and Rav, Reginala 
de Atoison, Jobn Kunis, of Kean iene, 
Culm..ogton Oastie, aud Marine Villa, Isle 
of Went, to Lady Juiia, only daughter of 


the Earl of Leuctars.’ Wuiy, she has 
landeu the great lawyer and million- 
wire!’ 


Tne excitement and disappointment 
brought on a return of Hasting®’ fever,and 
his oxcessive anxivty retarded his recov. 
erv. 

Orpen was seriously uneasy about him, 
anu uld bis pest to calin his uneasiness by 
making all possibie ¢ff rte to tr.ce Mra, 
M callan, from whom das.ivgs imegined 
he could optain information respecting 
Norina’s views and intentions, 

“I bave been again to Mra, Maca!lan’s 
rocms4, inyseif,” said O pen one morning 
when be found Hastings sitting in a hope 
less way doing nothing, beside a large fire, 
lool. g geUoter and ininver than when he 
firet arrived. 

“And what did you hear?’’ 

“Ll eaw the iandiady, herself, She was 
quite clear in all she satu; bat Mre, Mac- 
siien woud Mise Ciavering, who had been 
aboutten days in ner nouse,left on the 19:h 
of S ptem ber—Mrs, Macallan for Paris aad 
Miss C.avering for the Languam Hotel, 
from whicu she was to start the next day 
with some friends for Australia. Tne wo. 
man seemed to have no doubt she had 
salied, as she has never heard or seen any- 
thing of hersince, You must just possess 
yourself with patience, aud write all you 
wish to say, Captain Hastings. I have no 
doubt the young lady will be glad to re. 
turn to ease and c»mfort after a short ex- 
perience of cojonial life,” 

“If I bave not lost her aitogether,” mat- 
tered Hastings. 

*There’s a mall to-morrow for Austra 
lia,’ added “we 

“I know. wrote her a long ietter last 
nignt By the way, did you ever think of 
making auy inquiries at the ‘Langhain 
Hotei?’ ” 

“What was il toinqaire about? Besides, 
until 1 beard it just now from the landlady 
1 did not Know woere those Ausiralian peu. 
ple were staying ’’ 

“True,” returned Hastings, and relapsed 
into silence eo complete that O pen touk it 
ae a hint tw go, 

“You wil probably be able to attend 
to business t-worrosw,"’ be sald rising; 
“there ia a good deal to arrange, ani 


aS 


* Yea, yes. I am decidediy better, ant | 





| 


will try and get to your oflice to-mor 
row 
As ox as the aw ver ad r ‘ 
Hastings rang fe e Vale 
‘Send and get mea vrougham at once 
he exciaimed; “| must go out | 
“Sat, sir, there ie an east wind; you 


Know the doctor ad 








“The doctor be——. Don’t lose time 
talking. Order the carriage at once, and 
bring me my fur coat.” 

The valet obeyed, and Hastings, fortified 
with a cigar, we" s00n en route. 

A sudden anreasonabie bope hed occur- 
red tohim, Why, be knew not, even while 
Orpen spoke of the landlady’s coaviction 
that Miss Clavering end her party had 
sailed for “our antipodes,”” He ordered the 
eoachman to drive tast to the “Langbam,”’ 
and arrived there, made hia way to the 
When did Mr, and Mrs, MacDougal 
leave?” was bis first deman?. 

“Mr, and Mrs, MacDougal?”’ repeated the 
clerk. “They have not ieft, sir, They 
wee to leave last month, but one of the 
eht.dren was taken ||i—bad attack of mea- 
sloa,’’ 

“Jn Miss Olavering here, too?’’ 

“Mies Clavering? Mo, air. No such 
name,’ turning to examine @ book, 

“Jan 1 see Mr. MacDougal.’’ 

“Not In, sir.’ 

“fT en pray send up my card to Mre 
MacDougal, and ask if she will be so good 
as to see me?” 

“1 velleve she is in.”’ 

An inquiry up tube proved his conjec- 
ture correct, and after waiting what seemed 
to his impatience au immense time a grave 
waiter brougbt an invitation to Captain 
Hastings to ascend to Mra, MacDougal’s 
apartments, Here a plump, dark-eyed, 
roly-poly little woma,,in a gorgeous morn 
ing-gown, came forward to receive him, 
s.nling pieasantly. 

“Weil, Oaptain Hastings,’ glancing at 
his card, “and what do you want?’ a biuut 
form of address uitered tn a strong NSswich 
accent, but with an alribat robbed It of any 
incivility.” 

“*] beg s thousand pardons for intruding 
Oa you, but 4 am inost anxious to aserrtain 
the address of my cousin, Mise Ciaver- 
ing.’”’ 

Sieur Are you her cousin? She said she 
badn’t a relative in tne world.” 

“f am sorry she di-owns me,’ said 
Hastingsjwith a awiie, but witha turili of 
pain at bis beart; ‘‘but | assure you! au 
per full second cousin, and as sie bas tn- 
herited a small fortune, lam anxious to 
pat her affairs in order.’ 

‘“Gudenessa! she'll no wantto come over 
the sea with us, then, and it will be an aw- 
ful want to leave ner behind. S16 18 a nice, 
wise like creature, only too wasy with the 
children, I’m tuinking.” 

“J am sorry to disturb your arrange. 
ments, but I fear Miss Clavering cannot sc- 
oumpany you, and——. May 1 see her?’ 

Hastings feit sudden strengtn and life vi- 
brating in his bones. Why, in another 
ainute, Norina migut stand before him. 

“Eb, to be sure. What ie to prevent 
you? though I’m awful vexed to tink 171) 
have to look out for anotuer young per- 
eon,” 

‘Young person,’’ 

How the appellation jarred on Val’s 
ear. 

‘tHere’s her address,’’ continued Mrs. 
MacDougal, crossing the room to a writing 
tavie, and examining a blotting book, she 
prouuced an eavelope on which was writ- 
ten, io a flowing business-like nan‘, «5 
Gotuic Villas, Holly Road, Maida Vale,’’ 
+ Taore,’’ sue said, haudiug it to him, ‘you 
taxe a Kilburn ’bus at the Circas, get out 
at Holly Road and you are withia two min- 
utes of the house, You see, when our wee 
Dickie was taken with the wmeasies we sent 
« ft the other colldren and Miss Clavering 
tw lodgings, and I’ve not seen them since. 
I do nope she'll not leave mein the Juren 
until | fad some one 6ise.”’ 

“We will do oar bext to supply her 
place,’’ said tastings stiffly. 

He had conoesived a sudden unreasonat)« 
disiike to the good humored, seif-satistieu 
little woman, as he pictured his proud,sen 
sible, dainty cousin a humble employe uf 
such a mistress, 

“T shal! not intrade gt me any longer, 
I daresay I shali tind Miss Clavering at 
howe if I go at once.’’ 

*] don't doubt but you would. Mr. Mac- 
Dougal tells me there’s a good big garden, 
so they seldom go outside,’’ 

‘“Tnank you. Then | shall 
good-morning.’’ 

“Eh, but l’m thinking Miss Clavering 
will find more thaa a fortune wnen you 
tind her,’’ said the lady with a roguiai 
smile, 

Hastings felt a flash rise in his cheek,vut 
he refrained from any repiy beyard a low 
bow as he left tbe room. 

“Five, Holiy Road, Maida Vale, and 
drive fast,’”’ was Hastings’ command to the 
coacuman, 

Some twenty minutes later he drew wu) 
at the gate of a typical suburban viila, 
sumi-detached, to which he was adinit. 

1, 

“I'll let Miss Clavering know, sir,”’ said 
the servant as she ushered him into a neat, 
rigidly arranged drawing room, tue wi.- 
d wa of which commanded a large cominon 
xarden looking into sumewhai desoiate 
neids beyond. 

Some children wore playing on the grass 
and cbasing @ach other along the winding 
pathe with noisy gies. Presently Hastings 
saW the servant return froin the otuer sis 
of the only c.uup of trees in the enciosure 
foliowed by a lady, a slight sad lookiny 


wish you 





fvure, in @ loug Siraight black aress, wh« | 


ioved with siow step and downe « 
idee, 

Poor little Nortna,”’ thought Hast nye 

acy argow She marvel! 18\¥4 grace 

and, S18 as she is, she K« 
ces 

Banother moment Norina stood before | 
hia, What a pale wistful face, What | 
iarge wuournfal eyea, How tender tue? 


| 





tines of the slightly averted head and 


throat! 

“My dear Norina,” cried Hastings deep. 
ly touched, as he clasped ber band in both 
hisown. He stopped abruptly. 

“How did you find me, Val?” she asked 
withaslight smile. “I never thought I 
should see you again!” 

“How could you think that, Norina? 
Could you believe that 1 would know any 
rest tili | had found you, and restored to 
you what is your own? My sweet iittle 
cousin,” drawing her to the sofa and sitting 
ouwn by her, ‘‘you aretrembling! Let me 
act a kinsman’s part; let me——"’ 

Vail’ interrupting him in «low grave 
voice, “don’t you know that I neither kith 
nor Kin? that Iam nameless; that | have 
—nothing!’’ 

A sob stopped her utterance, but she con. 
trolled herself, 

‘Dear chifd! you insult me by suppos- 
ing | am ®uch 4 rascal as to take advantage 
et untoward circumstances and rob you, 
No! Poor Clavering’s unsigned wili 1” as 
potent In my estimation as though it had 
been signed in presence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor himseif! Look at me, Norina! You 
must put away tbese absard ideas about 
jeaving England and flying from society. 
When time bas healed your natural grief 
for your father, I trust yoa will have many 
a brightday! He has left enough for botu 
of us, and O; pen iseven now preparing a 
deed which will secure for your use the 
sum of mnoney your father intended for 
you!’ 

“But, Val—dear Val!’ she said with 
quivering lips, witharawing her hand, ‘‘I 
knew you would be generous, but I do not 
like to be under obligations to a atranger, 
and Lady Julia is a stranger to me,”’ 

“Lady Julia!” exclaimed Hastings in a 
low deep tone,aud ne rose to pace the room 
once w aad fro, then pausing opposite ber, 
his brow knit and a slight contemptuous 
smile on his lips. “All’s over between 
Lady Julia and myself! She is marrisd tua 
man rich enough to buy you and me both, 
and leave a large marin for the fair Julia's 
delicate manipulation.” 

“Val! 1 am grieved. What a blow for 
you. Ob! how could she——’”’ 

“It was her nature to!” returned Haat- 
jugs lightly. ‘She knew the life that beat 
suited ner. Nor ought we to quarrel with 
ber for not possessing what nature did not 
vestouw, Sue is a beautiful creature, and on 
my own bead be itif I let her turn my 
brain. We will let her goin peace, but in 
return for your sympathy, dear Norina, be- 
lieve me | have pienty for you! and I shall 
take care you do not go empty-banded to 
tbe man you love!”’ 

“The man I love!’ cried Norina, ber great 
eyes growing larger with an expression of 
amazement, ‘Whom dol love?” 

“That I do not know, but I certainly 
gathered from one of the last conversations 
i bad with you that were Il cleared out of 
the way there would be less opposition to 
your marriage with another.” 

“Did you?” siowly and looking thought- 
fully at him, a slight smile, a faint color 
lending a iittie iife to her speaking tace, 
‘“‘you must have dream, it, Vail Noone 
wishes to marry me, and I bope you credit 
iné with too much propriety to wish for 
any One who does not want me?’’ 

“I credit you with something infinitely 
higher and strougertban mere young lady- 
like propriety, Norina, Your heart wouid 
be no were eoud; you are quite capable of 
loving of your own free-wili, thorgh you 
ars nut 80 wesk aS to show it. Norina, | 
would give auytiing in the world to maxe 
you happy. Do confide in me! give me the 
kvy to tue profound sorrow which is eating 
you heart—even the loss of a father, of for- 
tune, of——’”’ 

He stopped, 

‘Add tue loss of name, of position, the 
Shadow cast upon the mother of whom | 
always dream as something infinitely dear, 
though unknown,” 

“Yes, i know. It isall craelly hard up- 
on you, but, you know, no one is really 
to blame, except that wretched scoundrel 
who had tuen no business to reappear, 
Come, dear cousin—for my dear cousin you 
will always ve—try to turn your back on 
the inevitavie, Nuthing can prevent your 
having an independent fortune, for | will 
not touch the property bequeathed you by 
your father, 1.9t us find a lady to fill your 
place with these werthy colonists, Come 
back to your old home, which is entirely at 
your service, and make your pians for the 
future at your leisure!’ 

**You are very good, Val,” she said with 
quivering lips, and resting one hand on the 
viano near which she stood as if to steady 
herself, “I—I cannot reject your gener- 
osity, but 1 sha | feel myseif such an im- 
position, I have no rigttevento » name! 
pr, 

‘lake mine!” cried Hastings with a sud- 
den impulse, stretching out bis arms to 
ner, “then none need know the fauiliy se- 
crei! 1 am restored to my right mind. I 
feel that it was mistortune to be «iverted 
from my dawning love for you. No man 
couid wisn for a sweeter wife tuan you, 
Noriua. Let me be lover, brother, father 
--@verything to you!” 

“You are indeea too generous, too sel!- 
forgetiul, Val,” she said wilh a quick biush 
400 & grave sulle. "Do you think I shoud 
accept sucu a sacrifice!’’ 

‘It isnot a sacrifice, Norina!”’ 


‘tis perhaps a passionate recoll after the 
disappointment just inflicted,” she inte: 
rupted, 

‘You are utterly mistaker 8 

6 Fame riva ‘ad 
fa ' u were nea a anxi T. ~ 

6 ati steeis your heart against my ea 
nest praver! 

“Oot Val, Vail!’’ covering her tace wilt! 
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“Well, dear, I ought not, perhaps, to 
force myself upon you at such a time; for- 
give me for yielding to the tmpaulse of my 
heart! You must pardon a good deal to a 
tellow so shattered and shaken by fever as 
Lam. I will make Orpen call upon you to- 
morrow and settle everything, and later 
you will perbaps either listen to me, or tel! 
me the name of the nan who——”’ 

‘Do not speak of him!” 

“Good-bye, then, for the present, Norina 
Do you remember when we met sfter your 
return froin school? We had not met for 
two years, and when 1 was going to give 
you my usual cousinly kiss you Biusbed— 
what a beautiful blush it was—and shrank 
away. Well, you sent dn extraordinary 
thrill through my heart. By heaven! | 
was more than half in love with you ou 
the instant, only you were such acbild 
coin pared with methen. What a delicious 
satumn we spent in Scotland, when your 
father took Glen Tarlach Moor that year! 
Then { went away tothe Mediterranean, 
and all my deeper, softer tenderness was 
overwhelmed by a wild torrent that swept 
everything Defore it. Now, before we part, 
in token of acceptance, at least as a kins- 
men, give mea kiss,’’ 

He caught her hands and drew her gen- 
tly to him, till her head rested against bim. 
Norina grew so A white that Hastings 
thought she would faint as he bent his 
head and pressed his lips long and tender- 
ly to hers, He felt her heart beat as though 
it would burst, but she let him hold her un- 
resiatingly. 

At length she made an effort to free her- 
self, to which he instantly yielded, though 
still retaining her hand, and Norina,raising 
her eyes, which glittered with an expres- 
sion of rapturous surprise through the tears 
which hung on her long lasnes, mur- 
mured: 

», 2 begin to think you do really care for 
me.’ 

“My darling, one little word, trust me 
enough to tell methe name of the fellow 
who almost, if not altogether, cut me 
out?” 

“It is a very great secret,” said Norina, 
drawing a little away from him, aod look 
ing demurely on the carpet. ‘His name is 
Val Hastings!” 


CONCERNING GIRLS. 








looked at from a standpoint very differ- 

ent from what it is now. Ignorance 
was not considered a disgrace, and to be 
uncertain in his spelling was no bar to 
being a gentleman. 

In the education of the girls espscia!ly, 
books seem to have borne @ very email 
part, Dean Swift declaring, in his usual 
dogmatic way, that ‘not one gentieman's 
daughter in a thousand cap read or under- 
stand her own natural tongue,’ 

Certainly in his generation, needlework 
and deportment were the chief things 
taught them. 

Dignity of manners was judged to be of 
more importance than book-learning; but 
as women are more adaptable than men, 
more capabie of — the prevailing 
tone ot thought, they could hold their own 
in society in spiie of tneir ignorance, as 
long as they were finely mannered and not 
boydenish, 

Grace of carriage, therefore, good-breed. 
ing to make home peaceful and pleasant, 
piety to rule her private conduct, formed 
the ideal of perfection in woman. 

Thoroughness or exactness of knowledge 
was not thougnt compatible with these 
good qualities, and learned ladies were 
dreaded accoraingl|ly. 

The Spectator tells that ‘a lady at court 
having accidentally made use of a bard 
word in @ proper place and pronounced it 
right, the whole assembly was out of 
countenance for her;’ showing bow a 
woman who knew more than others of ber 
sex was regarded, if she ‘had dared to read 
aud dared to say she read.’ 

Dancing being the only physical exercise 
then allowed tw girls, was much prized, 
both as a healthful exertion and a training 
in elegance and grace; and the dances of 
the period were nearly all in very stately 
measare, 

Most of us middle-aged people must sti!! 
remember a tew old-lady friends whose 
beautiful, attractive presence and gracious 
manner were at once the dread and ad- 


. THE last century, education was 


.Miration of our childhood. 


“In the present day, things are much 
changed. The girl’s education 1s as thorough 
asthe boy’s. 


No sroattering of knowledge now con- 
tents us for them, but examinations as stifi 
and exbauative are given to them as tuo 
their brotbers, and with as good results. 

Aiong with this high mental discipline, 
the physical training goes hand in hand; se 
that what with boating, swimming, calis- 
thenios, cricket, lawn-tennis, the physique 
of this and future generations should go on 
improving at a rapid rate, 

fue ides that a beautiful girl must be pale 
and delicate-looking, and that, to be inter 
@siing, she must be ready to faint at the 
least exertiou or motion, like the heroines 





Unless she has the power to use it for good 
aud to give pleasure to herself and others, 
And what will give ber this excellect 
power? 

Only ® proper training in which good 
manners or good breeding, as the essayists 
of the last century were fond of calling it, 
holds its proper pisce; and a greater inj us- 
tice is done w a girl in leaving this part of 
her education incomplete than if ber book- 
learning should not be exact aud pre- 


it is —_ in childhood that this can be 
really acquired, that the easy courteous de. 
méenor can grow to be second nature; and 
it Ie then also that the brusque boyish man- 
ner, SO mnuch to be dep is thas 
lorimed, 

The discipline to be undergone for this 
part of her education is also a great gain to 
the child, as almost as the result, 
keeping in te check as it does, many 
propensities fostered by the emulation in 
tne schools, and stren ming very oppo- 
site qualities, 

fhe one training places self in the fore. 
most place, fosters neif will, want of rever- 
6nce, independence of character; all of 
which may not be evil qualities, but would 
be greatly improved by being control/ed 
by the courtesy and graciousness of man- 
ner, which, while perfectly seif eased, 
is thoughtful for others, full of deference 
for the old, and purely womanly in 
ty pe. 

There is no true reason why an advance 
in learning should mean a decay in man- 
ners; the opposite ought to be the cass; a 
true enlightenment ought to mean culture, 
and culture—refinement both in thought 
and observance, 


Woman in the pest has been the he! per 
and covnsoler of man, and though otuer 
paths in life may now be opening to ber, 
making marriage not so imperative, yet 
her real place and chief purpose is to be 
his otherself and helpmate. 

Woman's influence ie the most powerful 
of the great forces that affect men. It per- 
vades everything. It is calming, soothing, 
elevating, and stimu.ating. 

While aiding men to do their duty, it 
makes them content in doing it, and keeps 
alive in them the love of social iatercourse. 

To have this inflaenoce in the futore, as 
she has bad in the past, woman needs all 
the intellectual improvement she is at 
present gaining; but, added to it, she re- 
quires toe g'ace and good breeding of the 
olden time, to make ber a wowan .f high 
culture and nob e aspiration, yet of loving 
womanly sweetness, 

it often happens that such a one oan up- 
lift a husband to the diguity of her own 
character, as that a busband can up ifta 
wife to bis own rank. 

Tne tendency of the times has been to 
raise women more and more to an intol- 
lectual equality with man, end with tiles 
growth the sentiment bas risen iu their 
toinds that the conventions of the worid 
sre against their compiete devel pment; 
that the rules of society bave been {. rmed 
for the comfort of the man without regard 
to the good of the woman; thus generating 
in many a feeling of bitteruess and rebellion 
ageinst a few of those existing customs, 


As wowman’s ambition bas been roused by 
her new position, and her faculties awak. 
ened, a number of the sisterhood have pro 
tested against the old time notion that she 
ought to steal through life unheard and un- 
remarked—tbat it is a reproach for ber to 
be talked of; and these, rushing to the 
other extremes, have been led to court noto- 
riety, to despise conventionalities, and to 
adopt a bostile nanner towards the other 
sex, while assuming a brusque demeanor 
tbat is cot at all pleasing or attractive. As 
some writers bave striven to set clase 
against class, others lately nave been ei 
ing to array sex ageinst sex. Notbing could 
be more absurd, 

However ciose tne relation between sis. 
ters, between mother and dauguter, or be 
tween any two women, itcan never be s> 
strong as between husband and wile; and 
the tie between fatrer and dauybter, 
nother and son, or brother an‘ sister, is 
usvally the more binding because of the 
ditterence of sex. 

Educating the one sex withont any oon 
sideration of a provavie affiitty to the 
uther, is therefore not advisavie, still less 
the setting of them upin opposi.ion. But 
as time goes on, the antagunis.n on the 
man’s parc towards learned iadies, a8 weil 
as the bitterness on the woman's side 
for her treatinent in the put, is dying 
out. 

It is in the wonan’s p»wer to decide if 
her kingdew je still to exist—if wan ts to 
be after all under her@way, as of old—if 
she means to fight the battle of life by his 
side, or as bis rival. 

Her cultivated, bright intelligence will 
have to be put forth—not Ww «iit ber up 
above her every day employments, but to 
throw a grace over her com:non acts, and 
to make 1.eca centre of boly tnfl ances and 
ipuc cont cheerfulness, 

—— << — 

A STRANGE SToRY.—A maiden lady 
who lives in New Yurk recently visited a 
w ster in Danbury, Conn. Sue complained 
that sbe nad lost all ber money and was 
assured of 4 welcome as # meouber of the 


| family. 


| 


in the oid novels, 18 now quite 6£ 
ploded, 

But in gaining all this mental aod ply>'- 
cal excelience, care must be taken that we 
are not losing the well-bred courtesy that | 
used to sit so beautifully On Our grand 

thers, or the loss will be greater tha 

‘ t 4 
bd P 
n 
LS 4 
a ythatfor tue proper 
PLicmy j t it er faculties are re juired 
that a girl crammed with knowledge is 


only like a locked bookcase full of booka, 


Se stayed only two days ant then went 
to tbe bouse of another ateter in Danbury. 
After two days she went back to New 
York Que of the local journals of Satur 
jay Say? 
ar wee r - 

& r « “ 
eas naa ; » a 1 & o y t 4 or a 
7 


a “ A 
sister nuiumoer twoe - at Dis) waa 


ncredulously rece!ved, but botb went over i | 


to the second sister’s Louse in search of the 


i 


treasure, The maid’s instruction wae so 
clear that she went straight ges re 
empty jar, and sure enough found the 
monev se descrived. Phe — ap ot 
the $3000 find was that it was all fn one- 
dollar villa, The money was pat in a paper 
rolled up and taken over to the frst sieter’s 
house to be counted. Both women went 
into a bedroom, and. spreading the money 
on the top ofthe bed, began the work of 
counting. While (bey were engeged tn the 
work the buseband came bome, and, not 
finding hie wife, sea.v.ed the house aad 
found the two women in the. bedroom, 
witb thousands of greenbacks In front of 
them. The sight steggered him for an 
instant, and bis sudden 4% noe also 
staggered the women, The whole story 
was explained to him, The money was 
coun and then placed in bank w the 
credit of the maiden siater,”’ 
Oo? Se 

A MARKET PLAOR IN INDIA.—A nolay 
place, truiy,though tue crowd is e good-na- 
tured one. All the men are armed; but 
they never quarrel. Every woman is 
ivaded witn silverand gold jeweiry, but 
no one is ever robbed. 

Here, along a sunny wall, are twenty or 
thirty barbers busily engaged in cutting 
and trimming the locks of the men, moatly 
Thibetan traders, who pave tramped across 
the mountains, the bair lying in heaps in 
front of them. 

Round the corner we came upon a lot of 
Bouootea women, with great crock» tall of 
anow-white curds, the favorite dainty of the 
place, which they serve out to their custo- 
uwers In square vessels ingeniously twisted 
out of plantain leaves. 

Near them are sone Lspcha .ads piaying 
shuttlecook with the soles of their feet 
which they tarn upward in the most nim- 
ble fashion. 

Tnen we come upon some atalia for tes, 
which ie boiled up with molasses, s grue- 
soimne compound, All over the market are 
traders, squatted oa the ground in front of 
their waces, the most heterogeneous of 
g0ds imaginable; goats, pigs, poultry, tea, 
tobacco, beads from Venice, grain of ali 
sorts, sweetineats, cards, the juiciest ment 
we ever saw -kilied at the back as re- 
quired, and brought in dripping —piles of 
cotton and wool yoods, yaks’ taille, brass 
Buddhas, ironmongery, pottery,old bottles, 
tinned meats, tape, cotton, ne «les, wooden 
spoons, oil, umbrellas, end feeding bottles 
-—all blended in one great labyrinth of yel- 
ling confusion. 

a ee 

ETMRNALLY LEAP YRBAR.—A gentle- 
man Who pas passed some time among the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine tells of sume 
strange Customs etili prevalent there, one 
of which may perhaps interest our fair 
readers, 

When s young woman in the Ukraine 
feels a tender passion for a young man, she 
“oes at once to the house of Band wee wie 
says Ww him, ‘Be you bi of God,” 
Toe young women then site down and 
talks to tne object of ber choloe as fol- 
lows: 

“Tne goodness | see written in your 
countenance is a sufficient sseurance t> me 
that you are capable of ruling and loving a 
wife, and your excellent qualities encour- 
age me to hope that you wil: make a good 
husband, iItisin this belief thet 1 have 
taken the resolution to come and beg you, 
with all due humility, to accept me for 
your spouse,”’ 

She then addresses the father and mo her, 
and solicits their approval of, and oonsent 
to, the warriege, If she meets with a re. 
fusal, she refuses to leave the voure, and 
such conduct ja usually crowned with suc- 
cena, 

The parents of the youn man never put 
the young ‘waldeus away if they still per- 
siat in tneir stay, believing by doing so 
they would bring down tue vengeance of 
heaven up n their heads, 

oS 

A Good CHARACTER —A good charac 
ter ils:o a young + ao what a firin founda 
tion is to the artist who proposes to erect a 
buliding on it; he can well bulid with 
sa'ety, and all who behold it will heve 
confidevoee in ite solidity—a bheiping baud 
will never be wanted; but let a single part 
of this be defective, and you go on a 
hazard, amid doubting end distrust, and 
ten to one it will tauinbie down sat last, and 
mingle all that was built on it in ruin, 

Without @ yvod character, poverty is a 
curse —with it, scarcely au evil, mee 3 pee 
cannot exist where good character is not 
where it is not a frequent visitor, All that 
is bright ip the hupe of yoath, all that is 
calm and viisefal in the sober scenes oj 
life, all shat in soothing In the vale of 
years, is derived from a good charsoter. 
Therefore, acquire thtsss the most valuable 
posseusion. 

——-*  —— ——— 

Tak TitTLeor QUasBN,—Ip Kngli«h there 
is no femiuine form of king like Airawin 
the feminine form ot Avanig in Gorinon. a. 
the feminine equlvaiout of King, queen in 
used, which Professor Muolier aayn is ‘tis 
oid word tor mother.”’ 

He also cites @ tranasiation of the Kibie 
made in the 4.b century Ww prove ita wean- 
ing mt thal early date as wife or woman, 








fhe queen was, in a epecial sense ‘the 
woinau”’ or “the wife,’’ the highest of 
woinen and the bighest of wives in tue 
kingdom. 
—_ - > “ 
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AT HORE AND ABROAD. 





An extraordinary case came before a 
London police court, On a servant gir! 
being charged with stealing two pairs of 
boots, it was stated on her bebaif that fre 
quently she was fora time unacoountable 
for ber actions; that on these occasions she 
did most inexplicabie things; and that 
onoe, 8 doctor having certified that she was 
dead, she lay three days ina coffin ready 
for barial, signa of life being discovered at 
the end of that period. 


The Russian Emperor is in constant 
dread of asearaination, and this state of ever 
present fear, added to the hereditary mel- 
ancholy ot the Romanoff prong & has ao ut- 
terly shattered nis nerves that for days to- 
gether he te practically not responsibie for 
his actions. The peror smokes inces. 
sanitiy, and not only endeavors to sustain 
his epirita by copious libations of cham- 

ne and brandy, but of late be has taken 
dragging himself with chloral. 


Vaabtiin a beautiful Persian cat living 
in East Fifty-ninth Street, New York, « 
great pet, and, until within a week, queen 
of the mauston. A visitor cams, bringing 
4 mpgs Vashti saw it, and immediately 
felt a hbungering desire for parrot flesh. 
She approacied, and prepared for a spring, 
when abe heard in amazement a sound as 
ofa boman voice issuing from the cage, 
and her ears were shocked with a torrent 
of oatbs such as never before been heard 
in that well-reguiated household. The 
horrified oat fied from the room, which she 
has not since veen induced to enter, 


France now has a “sleeping girl.’’ She 
belongs to the Department of the Olse, and 
her slumber ia not that of one in a peaceful 
trance, but is agitated like that of a person 
under the influence 0/ a nightmare or the 
‘“blues,’’ A despatch says: “For the pont 
nine days she bas been plunged into this 
somnolency, during which she sometimes 
beats hersejf on the head and breast and 
utters unintelligibie exclamations, Boul!- 
lon is now and then poured down her 
throat when she opens ber moutb, and by 
this means she is kept alive. The girl, 
wh. is 20 years cld, and a tarm servant, 
has bed orief tite of drowsiness before, but 
none of them lasted so long as the present 
one.’’ 


A remarkabie instance of surgical pro- 
greas which oocurred in the practice of 
Professor Von Kergmann, of Kerlin, the 
other day, ia mentioned by a Loudon cor- 
respondent, Tue Professor bud two pa- 
tents who were simultaneously brought to 
hiw for operations, one requiring amputa 
tion of the thigh at the hip joint, the other 
nee'iog a portion of the humerus re- 
moved on account of the bone being ex- 
tensively diseased, The firet operation to 
be done was the amputation, and imme- 
diately afterwards the surgeon proceeded 
to+xclae the diseased portion of the hu 
merus, The resalt of thie latter procedure 
was necessarily to make a gap in the bone; 
but a piece of the thigh bone was taken 
from the litab which bad just veen awpu 
ta'ed and fixed in the gap by whieh tie 
continuity of the humerus waa completely 
restored, Pertect union took place, and 
the pationt recovered with a useful ari, 


A remarkable rat story comes from 
Georgia, a Greenboro citizen being the au 
thor, His wife had been bothered by rats 
and mice playing teg in the dining room, 
and set a trap to catch them, Late that 
night the busband, hearing queer nines, 
ato'6 down tothe room. What he saw he 
describes in these words: About a dc zen 
swweli mice had been caught in the trap, 
This was surrounded by four or five bly 
rat, which bad dragged it to one corner 
and were holding @ vonsnitation Axa I 
looked in, siarmed by the light, they bur- 
ried their preparations to a close. One of 
the big fel'ows seized the door of the tray 
between tis teetu, another rat ae zd hivn 
by the ta'l, ‘another and another quickly 
took bold; a sudden pull was yiven, and 
quicker than | can relate the door tlew 
beck, the mice scan pered out, and betore 
{ eould walk across the room old rata, 
young rata, old mice and young twice had 
disap peared, leaving the trap in the corner, 
with the door shut and every vestige of the 
bait gone, 


A curious Jawsuit la soon to be heard in 
Warsaw, Poland, Jt-ia all about » sw»! 
lowtell coat which a Mr, I... ordered of « 


talior, and which for a covenanted sum 
waa to be delivered punctually by a certain 
day. The tallor, however, falled to keep 
bis word, delivering the garment the day 
after the tims fixed. Mr. Is not only re- 
fumed to pay the stipulated sum, but con 
menced proceedings syainat the talior for 
heavy damages for tue momer 4 and 
lamentable results of bis dilatoriness; and 


hereby hangs the taie. Mr. I, eyes in 
his statement of claim that he required tis 
awaliow-talled ooat to quali! note ay 
pear al & large Ovening party viven ty the 
parenta of the lady of tia teart, w * 
hand he intended to foruia ly « 

ursg of the evening. 
ine magic evenin, ar ¥ 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE «WiITcHh’s KEITLE.” 





BY J. O TILDRSLEY. 
IM GRANT, « surdy fisher lad cf 
tweive, ran down the rude steps to the 
*? \soding-place,near which Freudie ena 
immie Weeton were digging and deiving 
iu the sun, bLeathed in golden afternoun 
sunshine 

“Now, who's forasail with me, Master 
Fredale?"’ asked the lad, smiling a the 
unites, who, with their motber, had come 
for a three months’ hi liday sojourn amoog 
ihe rough though kingly Hener-ioik. 

“Oh, me, mel’? oried beppy Fred- 
die, 

it was not the frst time he hed gone 
voyaging with Jim, who, aithough so 
young, was e® goud sailor, and aunderswod 
and could manege a boatas well as many 
who were muocb older than bimeeif, Bv- 
sides, there were tw6 other mrong iads 
who, with Jim, formed the crew of bis 
fatner’s culver, and neiped bim Ww sai 
her, 

“True an steel, and as ateady as oid 
tine, mun; the sea le like a second cradie 
to vim.” , 

Tuus Jim's father had spoken of him to 
the wee ones’ nvther,and #0 they baa gone 
saliing away, again aod again, short trips 
in the Culter with Jim, 

“And me woo,’’ vow piped Emmfe, her 
words like @ sweet silvery echo to her 
brobber’s, 

“Ay, the twoof ye, little lady; I'm just 
off round the Point to Saady Cove, in 
father's cutter, wi’ a oargo of fish, Bo 
come alonpg—the sea is like « mill-po.d; 
ye'll be there anu veow belore tea- me, 
sald the kindiy boy, 

‘ Heat ask inaiwwma,"’ suggested five-year 
old Korte, 

But Freddie said: 

“No, there’s no need bothering ones 
nisiuiue every Uine One steps aboard any- 
ining.” 

To which Jim assented, making the re- 
park: 

‘Aud I've berdly the time; and the lady 
knows ye're both safe wi’ Jim Grant, « 
ring ou. pride in his boylab toues. 

Never #0 long atrip bad Jim taken tuem 
belore, never round the Point, wuere, 
nesiiing In @ snug litt.e bay, lay Saudy 
Cove, and, farther on still, the Witch’ 
Kettle, her bellows and ail. 

‘“Yeuhall be firat inate, Master Freddie,”’ 
maid Jim, o@ thoy went awinging turvugh 
the sunill waves. 

At which the small boy oiapped bis 
nands, and cried ‘Jolly!’ in real bicff 
salior fashion, and remarked bow nice it 
was that be Lappened to be wearing bis 
sallor-suit, 

Then Emmile, young lady though she 
was, looked sowewbat out in the coid, and 
askod with desirefal eyes: 

“And what sbail | be?”’ 

“Ono! you spall be seoond mate,” returned 
accommodating Jim, 

But wl this sabe objected, 

Cause ladies always ought to be firat,”’ 
she assured them ail, standing up for the 
rights of her sex, 

“Very well, then, you shall be our little 
Ocean (Jueen; tuat’ll be hbeadest of ail,’ 
said complians Jim, 

“And what suail you be?” she inquired, 
in Ligh good humor at the honer conferred 
upon ber, 

“Ob! L'll be ocx’n, ‘cause | steers the 
boat, and Bill and Harry there are the 
crew,"’ 

So Ocean Q 1een Eminie confidingly nest- 
led close to Freddie, who looked every inch 
a sailor, walle the Gener iad steered and 
sighted. 

rclow the waveie's clapped thelr jewelled 
handa, how the séa birus darted bere and 
there, swooping Gown at times, as if wo 
Lave a look attcem, 

‘+ Soa birds fly, etormy sky,’ they aay,"’ 
remarked Jim; “but | see no sign of sturin 
or calm,’’ 1@ added, scanning toe boriz o 


with the weather-wice look of an vid 
anLLOr, 

And bia two [riends agreed with bim on 
tha poluw 

No, all around 88a shimmer of sun- 
liga, aod dancing Waves—and Bo thry 
rounded the Polat. Away in the distance 
were ehing emackr, their silver satis 
dashed with gold, their Owners busy piy- 
ig their calling in the solemn deep, 

ose Jim betled, Dawlidg, ‘Abuy there! 

nN * back came tue eah< ing an- 

we * wy the lad by name 

‘ tis just iikea vook! ried happy 


edule at's bow they *peak ships a 














“Ay, that’s the way,” assented Jim. 

And pow came the question: 

' Where are you going?” 

“To Baudy Cove, wi’ fieh,”’ roared Jim, 
with the counter question, ‘‘When’ll ye be 
in to-night?” 

“By sundown,” was the hoarse response, 
the waves bringing the words as they 
row ped and piayed. 

Well, Sandy Cove was reached -running 
into port, Freddie oalied it. 

Jim lanaed, and disposed of his fish; and 
then followed the crowning point—tlLe 
touch of romance whioh the expedition 
lacked, 

“Now we'vea real treat for ye, Master 
Freudie,” said Jim, ore they were well out 
of port. 

“On, what, Jim? what?’’ 

“Weli, what do you say to having a look 
at the Witch's Kettle, and seeing the be:- 
lows she blows wi’ and al:?’’ 

Of course the children were on the tip. 
toe of pleased expectation; so Jim, with 
the help of Bill and Harry, put the boa: 
roand and away from the fawiliar Point, 
away from home, and tea-time comiug ou 
apace there. 

On, on, they went, tacking sail, tighten- 
ing seil, and anon they were at a safe dis- 
tance, viewing the trouvled seething wa- 
tera, the so-called Witch’s Kettle, among 
the sunken rocks, Otber rocks looming be- 
bind, through a chasm in which came a 
rusb-rusb of wind, as from moneter bei- 
lows, just above the water's edge, 

‘Je it for truth a witoh’s kettie?”’ inquired 
Freddie. 

“9 they sey,” replied cautious Jim. 

“And where is tue witch?” questioned 
Emmie, with awe. 

“Ay, that’s teilin’,” smiled Jim, 

So they talked and talked, while an en- 
emy caine stealing up bebind them, which 
was to clutch them with iis shadowy 
arwe, 

“Now, Jim, I think ’tis time to go back; 
it muet be near tea-tiine, for 1 am so hun- 
xry,’’ sald firei-mate Freddie, after gazing 
his fill, 

“Ay, ay, sir! here goes,”’ and round tney 
on ung, \0 see the sun sinking,a lurid red 
bali, into a dense mist, creeping on and 
deepening, ae if to swallow them op, as it 
wae doing with the sun, 

“Ob, dear! The ‘Pretty Sally’ must use 
ber nimble heels, or——,’’ socried Jim,and 
sbifted sail, to make a run for it, as he 
anid. 

“Or what?” inquired the first mate, 

‘Or we shal) lose our way; bat of course 
the Pretty Sally’ aih’t going to let us do 
that,”’ 

But ab! while they bad talked and dal- 
liew, the wind had dropped, as if gone to 
sieep; the fiery eye of the sun disappeareu 
while they watched it,and there they were, 
in the heart of the nist, ciosing them in, the 
‘Pretty Sally,’’ with her nimble heels, as 
powerless as they, 

A terrible danger was presenting itself to 
Jim and the other two fisber-lads, They 
feared they were on the very track the 
evening stea:.er would take; what if they 
were knocked under, or sucked under, by 
the mighty giant? 

And atiii the mist grew more dense, Oh, 
for a little light! The ‘Pretty Sally,” too, 
was drifting; what if she snould drift back 
ioto the Kettle? 

A ory broke from one of the boys’ lips, 
A giant shadow-shbip was bearing down 
upon them, and— 

“a boy ! aship on the starboard,’’ shouted 
the afirighted boys. . 

“All right! stand off if ve can!’’ was 
roared back; and then the mist seemed tu 
roil between, and sunder them, 

Now came the steamer, ploughing its 
way along right royally, defying wind or 
want of it, almost defying the enveioping 
mist. Warily it came, it istrue, its fiery 
eye gleaming; but jubilantly, for the band 
was on board, the children could bear its 
strains, the very tiip of feet threading 
the mazy dance. Ay, those pleasure-takers 
could dance when terror, perhaps death, 
was 80 near them. 

“Now, little uos, prepare for the worat,”’ 
cried Jim, clinging to the helm, his eyes 
trying to pleroe ibe gicom, through which 
the steainer came, bearing down on them, 
an it seemed, to crush aud destroy them. 
But no, the steam borse of the sea swerved 
aside; a higher Hand anda stronger was 
guiding it; on it wenton ite way, icaving 
the littie bark and tbe children tn a dead 
calm of deiiveravce once again. 

“Now we mwuat wait forthe moon torise,"’ 


said Jim, with what hope he could wuster, 
—‘‘and that'll not be till midnight,” be 
added t> himeelf, 

But no, before midnight and the moon's 
riglug the fog was iif:ed, the breeze frean 


ened and biew, and io! there, riding ani 


walting for them, under the light of the 





quiet stars, was old Dan Foyle’s fishing 
amack, old Dav himself hailing them with 
bis kindly oid vuice. 

“After ye spoke to me this afternoon | 
watcned for ye, and didn’t see ye pass, and 
so, when the fog came down, I waited for 
ye. I'd not desert a comrade, young or 
old, in the dark,”’ 

This then was the monster ship they had 
fearedi—old Dan's littie smack. 

“Use your weather eye next time ye take 
passengers, lads,” said Jim’s father, who 
came out in a boat to look for them, and— 

‘Tell mamma the next time you «0 
yachting,’’ was the good advice of the wee 


ones’ mother, 


DIDN'T MEAN TO. 





BY &. RB. OUTHELL.. 





AISY was in disgrace, Somehow or 
|) other she was always getting into 

trouble, and she was beginning to 
think that after ali Aunt Hannab wasright, 
and she was a very bad girl. 

Yet she never meant to do wrong, she 
never tried to get into mischief, indeed, 
sometimes ehe tried very bard to keep out 
of it, though that seemed quite im possibie. 

She was feeling very miserable, and the 
bright sunshine out of doors only seemed 
to add to her mivery, It appeared to be 
mocking her, calling ber tocome out, when 
Aunt Hannah had told her tiat she must 
spend the whole afternoon in her bed- 
room, 

It wasn’t any consolation to feel that 
Minnie was in disgrace too, Minnie did 
not seem to mind it much, fer she was 
lying lezily on the bed, half asleep in spice 
of the sunshine. 

Presently a voice was 
‘ Daisy, Daisy.’’ 

Daisy looked at Minnie, but Minnie was 
pretending to be asieep—tbere was no help 
to be got there, Daisy slowly began to 
pick herseif up. “Daisy,” called the voice 
again, “oome down quickly. I want you 
to take a message to Hope Farm, 

Daisy’s face brightened. Taking a mes- 
saye to Hope Farm would be a pleasant 
form of punishment on such a beautiful 
afternoon, 

“— wish I could go,’”’ said Minnie, wids 
awake at iast. ‘Ask Aunt Hannah to let 
ine go, If she bas forgiven you, perhaps 
sie’ll forgive me.”’ 

‘ Daisy,”’ came tbe eall from down 
stairs once more, and this time Daisy really 
burried, 

Sbe found her aunt waiting for her, with 
a basket in one band and a parce! in the 
other, 

“Daisy,” said Aunt Hannah solemnly, 
for she still remembered the mornipny’s 
disobedience; “you must take tnis basket 
and parcel to the Farm, I told you that 
you were to atay in your bed-room ail the 
«/ternoon, but Mrs, Rogers will be wanting 
tbe parcel, and | have nobody else to send. 
Be quick, and don’t play on the way; re- 
member that you are in disgrace,” 

Daisy took the basket slowly; she feit it 
was not much use asking for Minnie, but 
she thought sne might as well try. 

‘May Minnie go with me?” she asked 
gently, so gently that her aunt did not 
quite hear what she said, 

‘‘May Baby go with you? Yes, certainly. 
That will bea helpto me. | am giad that 
you are at iast beginning to think of beip. 
ing instead of hindering,’’ and Aunt Han- 
nah suntied. Sve seemed so pleased that 
Daisy bad not the courage to confess that 
sbe said ‘-Minnie,’’ not Baby.” 

But as it was there was nothing for it but 
to teke her baby brotber, and she set ott 
at last with the little boy and the basket, 
determined to be as quick as she could, 
and try to please ber auat. 

1t was not very easy, huwever, to make 
haste. Master Baby would not be hurried, 
snd be begged so hard for some tlowers, 
tbat at last Daisy put down ner basket and 
climoed into the bedge to get them for him, 

As she was picking tuem the thought 
Hesued across her mind that perbaps Mrs, 
Koyers at the Hope Farm might like a 
jew, and the basket was soun filled witi 
towers. 

Just outside the Farm gate the two 
ehiidren met a woman carrying baskets, 
She waa evidently very poor, ber dreas anu 


heard calling, 


“baw! were torn and regged, and she had 


a red handkerchief tied rouud her head 
instesd of a bonnet, 

Daisy stopped in the middle of the road, 
and looked at her. Tue woman stopped 


Loo, for sbe did not like being stared at. 
‘Will you give me a flower, missie? 
| *be said st iast, by way of saying some 
} thing, for Daisy s rontinued to stare 
“No,” said Daisy sterniy, “I can’t give 


you anything. You area gijsy, and a bad 


wicked woman. You steal cocks and bens, 





and run away with little girls and horses,” 

The woman was 80 much astonished that 
she made no answer when Daisy paused, 
and the child went on speaking quickly— 

“Give you a flower? No, 1 won’t. It 
says in all my story-books that gipsies are 
oad wicked women, and you area bad 
wicked woiman!’’ 

“1 may be a bad woman,”’ she said, ‘but 
whatever I am, you are a very rude little 
girl.” 

Sue spoke quite quietly, and lifted her 
hand w her eyes. Daisy was frightened, 
and without waiting say more ran in at 
the farm gate. 

Mrs. Rogers anewered her hasty tap, and 
with many blushes Daisy presented her 
bunch of flowers, and delivered her aunt’s 
meseag 6, 

“But where is the parcel?’’ asked Mra, 
Kogers. 

**In the basket, under the flowers,’’ said 
Daisy cheerfully. “lt is covered by tie 
flowers, 80 as to be a surprise for you.”’ 

But as it turned out Daisy berseif ba:l 
the surprise, for tue parcel was not in the 
basket. 

Daisy turned scarlet and looked very un- 
happy. 

‘On, 1’ve lost it,”’ she said, beginning to 
cry. *“‘What will Aunt Hannab say? | 
didn’t mean to lose it, On, dear! 1‘m in 
trouble again.”’ 

Mrs. Rogers could not help smiling. 

Suddenly Daisy stopped crying. 

‘*l remember now,” she said; “I took the 
parcel vut when I picked the flowers, | 
uiust bave left it lying in the grass,’’ 

“Then barry back, and perhaps you will 
find it, Itis not likely that anyone will 
have passed along the road,”’ said Mrs. 
Rogers, ‘i will take care of Baby, so that 
you can run,” 

Daisy did not need to be told twice. Nhe 
set off running a8 fast as her legs would 
varry her, 

She soon reached the place where she had 
picked the flowers, but thougn sbe hunted 
tor some time in the long grass, she couid 
not see the parcel. 

“Somebody must have picked it up,”’ 
she said siowly. ‘Somebody’’—and then 
ail at once she remeinbered the gypsy. 

Perhaps she might yet bsovertaken, and 
perbaps— Daisy jumped into the hedgv,and 
picked # bunch of flowers, 

Half crying, she set off running again, 
and just as she caine in sight of ber own 
hone 8be saw the gypsy walking up the 
path to the house. Ii only she could be 
stopped belore she reached the door, 

H t with running and greatly out of 
breath, the little girl determined 1O make 
one wore effort, As she ran up the path 
8u6 called Out as loudly as she daréd: 

“(Gy psy, please!”’ 

Tue wo.inan turned angrily. 

“I’m not a gypsy,” sue said, 
you, is it? the rude ilitle girl,’”’ 

‘I’m sorry if 1 was rude,” said Daisy. 
‘“Picase don’t go up to the house; Aunt 
Hanuah will be 80 cross with me, Did you 
Ave il?”’ 

“It? what do you mean?” 

‘1 left wuy parcei in the road; oh! did you 
tind it?” 

“1 found this,” said the woman, drawing 
the lost parcel from under her cloak. “| 
found this; but now am i to know that is 
belongs to such @ rude little gir: ?” 

“l'un very Very aorry,”’ said Daisy, “if 1 
bave hurt your feelings; but I tuought per- 
haps if you knew how wicked you were, 
you would give up stealing cocks and hens, 
aud ilitie giris and norses, and be.ng & 
wipsy.” 

“17 not a gipsy,’’ 
angriiy. 

“Are you not? Not really?” 

The woman shouk her head sullenly. 

‘On, dear! then 1 am sorry,’’ and Daisy’s 
eyes filled witb tears. ‘You know I 
thought you were because of the paskets 
and red handkerchief, Gipsies in pooks 
always wear red handkercniefs aod sell 
baskets.’’ 

“On, dear !”’ she continued, and the tears 
rolied down ber cheeks, “I’m in trouble 
again and didn’t mean it,’’ 

She walked up tw the woman, and hold- 
ing out her hand, said very humbiy— 

“Piease forgive me; | am very sorry; 
and please will you take these flowers 
now Y”’ 

“She wasn’t a bad wicked woman after 
all, and sie wasn’t a yipsy,”’ said Daisy. 

Then she remeuibered tie parcel, She 
wes not long making ber way once more 
to the Hope Farm, 


“Oh! it’s 


said the woman 


Mrs. Rogers was delighted when she 
Ne6ard that the parcel was found; and Daisey 
set off at once for ft De With Baby 

SHe quite @xpecied a ac ny I nA 
Hanuan for being s ng. Bat sne was 
disappointed, for per aunt had on y tuanks 


W give ber, 
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BY KB 8. TYLER. 
—_— 
You stepped awhile outside with me; 
The night wae magical with etars, 
Avd through the curtains fitfully 
Came the last waltz's dying bars, 


I kuelt upon the garden-ground,; 
Caprice or pity made you stay; 

But still my heart ran o'er and drowned 
The foolish words | tried to say, 


One moment, one, I held your hand, 

Ab! fair cold hand! and made my moan; 
And then | grew tounderstand 

tlow men seek bread and find a stone. 


Still that waltz isin my head, 
Now high, now low, it evbs apace, 
Aud still the stare are overhead, 
Aud still | see your pretty face, 


The record rests within my soul 
Like llaes upon the granite traced; 
‘Though no man's eyes behold the scroll, 
it Keeps its legend undefaced, 
>. 


SOME SINGULAK MISHAPS. 


There is a story told of an old school 
master who taught his pupils to put their 
hands together and say, ‘‘God preserve our 
master,’’ whenever he sueezed. 

Being in the country one summer day, 
the party were Overcome with thirst. 
They reached a well, to which, however, 
no bucket was attached. The master 
agreed to be lowered into tne well by 
means Of & rope which his scholars were tu 
hold. 

He was hanging over the water when 
the cold made him sneeze, and the boys, 
following their custom, let go th. rope, 
clasped their hands, and prayea for the 
preservation of their master, who was at. 
terwards drawn to the surface halt-drowned 
and with a broken leg. 

This mishap, to which & moral is some- 
times added, resembles in its result an ex 
perie ce of a late archbishop, like wany 
of his predecessors, was at one time a 
schoolmaster, and had boarders in his 
houre. 

‘These youths occasionally indulged in 
torbidden luxuries, which were smuggled 
into their rooms in & manner 80 secret as 
to batile the greatest vigilance on the part 
of the masters. 

Walking near the house late in the even- 
ing, the future arcubishop spied a hamper, 
to which was tied a rope. Hastily remov 
ing ite contents, the master slipped into 
the basket, and was presently nauled to- 
wards a second story window. The ex- 
pectant youth prepared to take in their 
pr.z3, when, instead of provisions, appeared 
Ube stern features of their master. Thry 
dropped the humper in a burry and ex- 
claimed, ‘By Jove, it’s Jacob!’’ a nick 
hame given to the unfortunate pedagogue 
because of his fondness for @ parrot of that 
name. 

A mishap, more tragic in its retributive 
eitect, was reported some time ago. A 
miller had employed a butcher to kill some 
pigs. In the absence of the workman, 
four children, who had witnessed the oper- 
ations, agreed to play at pig sticking. 

The youngest child was stabbed in the 
neck and killed on the spot. The other 
three, alarmed at what they had done, ran 
into the mil] and hid themsgives under the 
wheel, which was almost immediately set 
in motion, and crushed them to death. 

An accident, serious enough to the prin 
cipal actor, though not without its grotes 
yue side happened tc a doctor who was 
lately called up in the middle of the night 
to attend a patient. 

The maid servant who brought the mes- 
sage was tugging vigorously at the beli, 
When the doctor threw open his bedroom 
window, and, putting out his head, told 
the girl that he would be up ia & moment 

The words were still upon bis lips, when, 
over balancing himself, he made a much 
more speedy descent than he intended. 
The sudden apparition so terrified the gr! 
that she ran off screaming, ‘“‘Ghoet!"’ whi): 
the unlucky doctor lay moaning upon tie 
footpath. 

His wife rushed to his assistance without 
Waiting to dress. Buttheir troubles were 
novatanend. The Jady was leaning over 
ber prostrate husband when the wind shu‘ 

¢ and the hapless 
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Those who dream much, or have experi- 

enced the sensation known as levitation—a 
name given to jumping, flying, and other 
similar acts supposed to be performed in 
sleep—wili readily believe the story 
wld @ few weeks ago to one of the bouse 
surgeons at a city hospital, 
A man of respectaple appearance came 
into the accident room early one morning 
with a broken arm. While attending Ww 
the injuries, the surgeon observed that the 
knuckles of the hand were bruised ava 
bleeding. The man, whea asked how he 
hud come by his injury, became contused, 
afd would give no other explanation thau 
that it was an accident. 

The suspicion roused by his manner wa: 
by no means allayed by the sudden appear 
ance of a police ambulance, upon which lay 
& man who proved to have been beaten 1. 
death by @ ‘person or persons unknown "’ 

The attention ut the police was directed 
to the patient with the broken arm anu 
bruised fist. His persistence in refusing au 
explanation, ‘‘because it was too ridicu 
lous to be believed,’’ was overcome on! y 
by the threat that he would be taken intu 
custody On a suspicion of murder. 

A friend, it anpears, had left in his 
charge the sum of $5, which, uekoown w 
any person in the house where he lodged, 
he had coneealed in the ma.trees of his 
bed. The care of this money seems iw 
have affected his nervous system, Ww nave 
made him suspicicus, and to have disturbeu 
his sleep. Just before coming to the hus- 
pital, he had dreamed that two men enter 
ed bis room, and were about to rip open 
the bed and steal the $5. He leaped up 
and struck one of the burglars wita ail bs 
might, and awoke to find that he had 
broken his arm on the bed post. 

All mishaps do not turn out so unfortu. 
nate. The wealth of a great firm, and the 
amazing prosperity of a certain town, are 
said to have beer the outcome of a tr.fiing 
mishap. 

While walking over the flat, unprom.s— 
ing country in the neighbornood of tne 
Tees, & poor workman struck his toot 
againsta stone. Whether the boow were 
thin or the blow very hard is a point upon 
which there is sileace. However, the toot 
was hurt, and the man, with something of 
that instinct which makes a man bite ihe 
stick that beats him, picked up the stone w 
throw it away, 

His curiosity was excited by its peculiar 
appearauce, apd insiead of throwing it 
away be put it in nis pocket. Examina 
tion shuwed that it was ironstone, out ot 
which many collossal toriunes bave since 


beeo made. 


AN old waid in Connecticut adopted a 
boy and called him “‘Moses David Absa- 
lom Danie! Mark White.”” Tne other day 
whep be became of age he sued her for 
$25 00 damages for hitching all these 
names in front of bim, and it is to be hoped 
that the jury will give him every cent of it. 


brains of Bold. 





w bere vice rulea, virtue is in disgrace, 

Wisdom inclines its disciples to soiitude. 

We easily condemn our own vices in 
others, 

When thou art commended, 
thyself. 

W here religion is trade, morality ie mer- 
chandise, 

He is & worthiess being who ‘ives only 
for himself, 

Contentment works it own mill, and fills 
its own bara. 
We canvot wrong another, without in- 
juriug vurseives, 
He who scofs a the crooked had need 
go upright bimeelf, 

Advise not what is most pleasant, but 
what is most useful, 


examine 


After crosses and losses, men grow 
bumbler and wiser. 
Persons unmask their evil qualities 


when thev do quarrel, 

None are 80 old as those who have vout- 
lived their enthuslasme, 

Weshonld not retain the remembrance 
of faults we have once forgiven. 
We should live always ae though our 
long and short. 
who desirea nothing; 


r who covets &ii 


iife would be both 


He is traly rich 


end 





frou he ways that bring the pair 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POS] 2 


Femininities. 
Mea make lswe; women make meade. 


Tue bandsomest flower is not the sweet- 
est. 


All precious stones are said to be pur. fied 
by a bath in boney, 


A mother’s love, in a degree, sanc'ifics 
the most worthless offspring. 


A lady who fell asleep on an Allentown, 
ta., street car recently, was carried around the line 
three times before waking. 

Hands may be kept smooth in cold wea- 
ther by avoiding the use of warm water, Wash them 
with cold water and soap. 


A single brown or biack hair can sus 
pend a weight of four ounces without preaking, but 
a golden dlament valy two and a hail, 

He: ‘And wo morrow ts our wedding- 
day, Cearest.’* She: **Yes, anditis bargain-day at 
Siikman'’s, too, len't that agaravatiug ?'’ 

A young woman, being assed by a 
politician which party she was in favor of, replied 
that she was io favor of a wedding party. 


A San Francisco tamiiy used a phino- 
«Taph to cheer thel: mother's iliness, and also w 
preserve the tones of her voice alier death, 


Mounted with  epral spring on a tor 
tolse hair-pin, a mushroom of diamonds with rubies 
interepersed attracts considerable attention, 


The latest Parisian novelty in gloves hes 
asmall purse inserted in the palm, wherein women 
can Carry their railway tickets and small coins, 


A brilliant of extreme purity shows to 
advantage when held between the nippers of a va- 
riegaied enameled crab and mounted as a scart- 
pia. 


A medical journal telis ‘‘how to lie 
when asieep.’’ Lf it will teach some people how to 
keep from lying when awake it willdo a public ser- 
vice, 


Che eggs of the female oyster, one au- 
thority say* number 128 000 900; but Professor Kice 
said that 0,000 was as many as he cared to esti- 
mate, 


A frugal wife said to the doctor who was 
cutting open the shirt of her husband, who had just 
falien from apoplexy: ‘Please cut along the seam, 
doctor,*’ 


Tne stepdaughter’s disappointment 
**Come here, Gretchen, and see the new mother I 
promised you,’* ‘She doesn't look very new,'’ was 
the reply. 


Use great care in serving food for the 
table, as the smallest spatter of grease or gravy 
changes the appearance and spoils an otherwise 
pretty dish. 


A bovoquet pin of attractive appearance 
represents & variegated gold kettle drum with 
mother-of- pearliihead, mounted between two strauds 
of gold rope. 


Ladies seldom arise in Spain to receive 
amale visitor, and they rarely accompany him to 
the door. A gentieman doves not offer to shake a 
Spanish lady's band, 


lo Holland a lady is expected to re‘ire 
immediately if she should enter a store or restaurant 
where nen are congregated, Sbe waits till they Lave 
left before re-entering. 


Giasses and dishes wipe to perfection 
wheo washed tn very hot water, Use a dish mep, 
soap shaker, and tron dish washer, These also ex- 
pedite the labour, as very hot water can be used, 


The well-bred girl dvega’s tale loud in 
public places; she doesn't go to supper after the 
theatre le over alone with a mau. she doesn’t wear 
buots without thelr bDullups, or a dress that seeds 
mending. 

It is curious to see how aeelf willed 
haughty girl, who eete ber father and mother and all 
at defiance, and cannot be managed by anybody, at 
once finda her master ina baby, Her sister's child 
will strike the ruck and set ail ber affections fow- 
ing. 

“Are you one of the new letter car- 


riers?** inquired the housewife. ‘*Yer, ma'am.'’ 
**Weill, | Just want you lovive me the rigut letters 
hereafter, Tne last one wae for Lhe vext-door oeigh- 
tor, It wasinteresting, but she made an awful wo 


do because I read it.’ 


A childless old lidy of Btoddardeville, 
Pa., years avo setapartasmal! room for spiders to 
make their webs in, apd no vCroom has ever dis- 
turbed it, ‘Tbe spiders dwell Wgether la harmuny as 
arule, although the old lady says they someumes 
have regular cat and dog fights, 


Among Vosges poasants children born a 
a new moon are supposed lo have their tongues bet- 
ter buug than others, while those born at the last 
quarter are supposed lo have less tonxue, bul better 
reasonings powers. A daughter borp during the 
waxing woon ls always precocious, 


Jono Newton, one eveniog at @ par y. 
mentioned thate@ young girl bad died. ‘‘And bow 
did she die?’* asked a young lady, ‘You have for- 
gotten,’ replied the good man, ‘‘toase a far more 
important question *' “‘Why sir, what can be more 
important than how one dieses’? ‘*Yes,’’ said he, 
*“4t le far wore Important how one Iives.** Aod eo it 
is. If one lives well, God will take care that he dies 
well, 

A vew and eflective way of displaving 
jewels haslately Deeninvented bya Jeweler. Fine 
bende of balr, matching «xXactly that of the one who 
is lo wear the stones, are woven together, aod the 
jewels are securely atta hed wo it, When wou: d 
amoung the colis of the bair the effect le quite pleas- 
iny. Long ago fine hair pete were used for this 
sawe purpose, bulthe present way of making the 
ch preferable. 
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la Brittany tailors are greatly despised 
and feared, 

But ove thing on earth is better than the 
wife—that ls, the mother. 


F >* poison oak, bathe in cream and gua- 
powder twice e day till cured. 


Prayers may go begging for an answer, 
but ''What'll you have?'’ never does. 


Oft-nce is something that is contiaually 
within reach of those who want to take it. 


Tue geological character of the rock on 
which drunkards split is said to be quarts, 


Mun who wait tor dead men’s snoes gen- 
erally Gad them wore out when they get them, 


Nw ie Gretrate time w put the front 
gate on hinges again, It is the sofa's turn tocreak. 


A thing of beauty is a joy tor ever—if 
you are wise enouch to let some other fellow marry 
her. 


‘Could you Jend me $5 until day after 
to-morrow?’ ‘'No, I might wantto use it myself 
before Christmas, ** 


K pematkera, coopers and skinners are 
sald throughout Franee to be unlucty persons, and 
they are greatly feared. 

lo Russia it is & great mistortune to meet 
any one in mourning, and sach persons are carefully 
excluded from social enjoyments. 


In Sardinia there i: a proverb, ‘Ged 
guard us from the learned man's eye,'' Men of iet- 
ters are there accounted uniuctsy,. 


These is, oven among Americans, 4 pre- 
judice sgalast huachbacked persons, and they are 
particularly feared ia European countries, 


A tan, & walking-etick, a bat and bonnet 
frame, an easy-chair, a bair-comb, a corset, an ome- 
let aud a dance, al! bear the name of Edisun. 


A colored somnambulist in Georgia 
walked to the next village, several miles distant, and 
beck, awakening on getting withih afew squares of 
his home, 


A curious wedding ceremony recently 
toot place in Dublin, when the clergyman, the son 
of a well-known Wublin artist, married bis father to 
a second wile. 


In Siberia there isa spot, thirty square 
miles in extent, which has not been thawed out for 
over a century, and the ground ts frozen ww the 
depth of 60 feet. 


Ip Spain it ie most uvluchky to meet a 
one-eyed man in the street, anda proverb in Cairo 
is, ‘lf you see a one-eyed man pase vn your side, 
return him a stone,’* 


lt bas been computed that there are 
more than 17 000 Arabe lo this country, and only one- 
tenth of these have a settied Lume, or have any oc- 
cupation but peddling. 


M vsous and sawyers in parts of France, 
end millers ip Saxany, are prostrived men, whom it 
ie dangerous to have dealings with except in the 
way of necessary business. 


Prodiey: ‘‘f hear you've been getting 
married.’’ Tooker: ‘*¥Yes ** Prodiey: ‘Whom did 
you marry?’' Tooker; ‘*Milly Jones, her mother, 
her step-father and two maiden aunts.’' 


When a man has sense enough to know 
that honesty Is the best policy, heise all right, Hut 
when he thiuke that lying aud deceit are aids to tie 
sdvancement, ne is all wrong, in addition to belug a 
fool, 


The «x dus accounted Stor. De Smith: 
**Hello, Travie! What's everybody crowding oul of 
the drawiug-room fo,’ Have refreshments been an- 
nounced?’' Travis: ‘*Nu, bat Bloodgood is getting 
ready Ww sing.’’ 

Keep the back especially between the 
shoulder biades, well covered; sleo the chest well 
protected. 1. sleeping in a cold room estabiieh the 
habit of breathing through the nose, and never with 
the open mouth, 


He: ''Mitne, I know that nobody can 


love you as wellasido.'’ Bhe' *‘And is it possible 
that oaly youcen Gnd anything lo me deserving of 


lover’’ He: ‘Of course [| don't mean that, dear, 
But, you huew, i'w uolso perticular as some menu 
are.’’ 

Mrs. Newlywed: “Oh, Coarlie, dear! 
I’ve got such a nice piece of news to tel! you!'’ Mr. 
Newlywed. ‘‘indeed! What is it love!’ wit 5 tM 


William telle me that our place le Just overrun with 
milkweed, Won't that be splendid for the 
cow!’ 


Doctor: “Even if yous wife, my dear 
sir, does not seem quite cured of the maiady for 
which | recommeuded We bathe, you wust reme - 
ber that ebe bas gained ten pounds. 
howto value that." ‘'Kxactly; 
pound cost me 9100. 


‘Sne’s the sassiest woman I[ ever ap 
plied to fora bite."’ “‘How did you find that 


lew 


You wilil know 
precisely, every 


our 


**Well, she offered me cold towatter soup and stale 
bread, sod | seid | thuagbt @ iittie cake would do me 
good '' ‘‘Well?'* ‘“‘tne sai! if it wae «a cake of 


soap she thought it would,’’ 
Jack rapiarously: ‘‘Now, darling wi!] 


you please name the happy dav?'' Minnte, blush- 
ingly: ‘Three weeks trom wuext Thursday, Jack.’ 
Norah, through the Reyhoie: ‘‘Av you piace, mise, 
that’s me rev'iar dayout Yea'il bave to vil married 
in the early part of the watke,’’ 

In Naples toe 6 is wv race «ft cals why 
live inchurches. They are kept and fed by the cen 
tons In order to keeptof the wice which tufest oid 
bulldings in that city itis not an nceommon elgbt 
to see acat walking athout among the congregation 
or gravely seated in the alslie during the celetbra 
of the mass. 

One time, on the Te x4 frontier a 


ame in amp ri 
rf the mule? ask 
yjliare wae ine awe 


aimatsement, a 
siranger aa " 
matier of alnety-fv ! 4 4 Wee 


& muie trade Tue mule's youra 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Dodd, Mead & Co,, New York, have 
issued Edward Garrett's latest novel, 
“Life's Long Battie Won,”’ in a handsome 
l.no volume. Like ell this Enogiieb 
author's works, this story is writ'en with a 
high parposs, and it ts intersely interest 
ing, with a plot that is ingeniously carried 
out with a happy ending. For sa.e by Por. 
ter & Coates 


FRESH PERIODIOAIA. 


The lesding attraction in the December 
St Nicholas is Mra. Ritehie’s sooount of 
“The Hoyhood of Thackeray,” liluetrated 
by facsimiles of drawings and lettere not 
hitherto published, The frontisotece is s 
bust showing Toeckeray at the age of 
eeven. Miss Ewell teilagatory of early 
Virginian history, an incident of the Indian 
massacre, atrongly filus'rated wv Birch. 
The poetry inclades several Cnorlstmae 
veracs, There is a good story by Professor 
Koyesen, « pleasing bi. of fancy bv S Wal 
ter Norris, with many otber o-ntributions 
from pen and pencil, the whole forming e 
Celig'tful Christmas magazines, The C-n 
tury Co, New York, 





The Decevnber namber of the Fclectic 
Mayacine ciowes the filtleth volume of the 
new ‘series of this old and favorite period! 
cal, Toe contents tnolude astriking article 
hy Sir Samuel Baker, on “African I 
velopment in the Soudan,” ‘fhe Soan'e 
Impressions of KEarope,”’ by Armintur 
Vambrey: ‘astern Women,” by Horace 
Victor; “Barty Oallforola Life,’’ bv H srece 


Hutehinson; “Roman Catboliclem tin 
\inerica,’’ “The History of a Star,"’ by 
Norman Lockyer; “A Modern Oorres 
pontenoe,”’ “The Bronze Axe,"’ and other 


contributions, The cream of the !eading 
foreign periodicals appear in the Aclectie 
The January number will appear iu a nee 
and attractive cover. E R Pel'on, pub 
lixhor, 25 Bond Street, New York. 


The December number of Cassel's F'ami 
ly Magazine concludes the v lume, au 
brings tow eclose tbe interesting eerials, ‘A 
Woman's Strength’ and “E gaged to by 
Married.” The Family Doowr with his 
stall Umeliness discusse ‘Tne Winter 
Ibrox of Men and Women,” “In Laven 
der Land’ deseribes two diatric « in Eag 
land where lavender growing and » orking 
isthe principle industry, “A Very Strang 


Atlairc’ is @ good story, capttally tilumtrated 
*Curlosities In Foot Gear" teas range In 
ite way, “Bent fron Work" ta an in‘ereat 


ing paper, ‘On the Road to S beria’’ ia th: 
story of a Poilah prisoner, Tne Fashion 
Dopart.nent ts excellent. “What Not to 
doin # Sick Room’ is # practical paper b 

anurae, An instructive “Gatherer” brings 
the number to a close, Cassell & Co., pub 
lishers, New York, 


In it# plotortal attractions, the D seem ber 
number ot The Cosmopolitan i» aplendid. 
The opening paper, *Onild- Faces Onriat 
mas Morning,’’ by Carl Obristopher, ir 
beautifully illustrated, as are all tne other 
contributions, with one exception, namely: 
‘New York's Candidacy for the World’. 
Fair.”’ The tilustrated articles are 'Kansa» 
City,” “The Capital of the Dragon Em 
pire,” “Joe's Search for Sante Ciaua’’s 
poom, “The Turners of New York,”’ “Far 
Hearere and Fur Wearers,” “Art Soctaliat« 
in London,” with portraits, ‘Literar, 
Washington,” with portraita, ‘New York 
Fiower Market,’ and a complete novel, 
“Betty: or, A Last Centary Love Story,’ 
by Anna Vernon Dorsey. Edward Evere't 
Hale drietiy discusses timely topioa ander 
the bead of ‘‘Soota!l Problems,” and Jobn 
Habberton and 8B. L. R. Dane write tbe 
book reviews, Jobn Brieben Walker, 4d) 
tor, Published at 365 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yor. 


The Dewember Century, whieb begins a 
pew Voluine, opens with a series of unpub 


lished letters written by the Duke of 
Wellington, in bis very last days, to a 
young married lady of England. Fine 


ilustrations and portraits accompany the 
letters, Joveph Jeflerson’s highly interest. 
ing autoblography is illustrated with pict 
ures from paintings, daguerreotypes and 
photographs. Cperles Barnard’s {ilustrated 
articleon ‘The New Croton Aqueduct” je 
the first full acoount of that marvelous anc 
vnique engineering work. Tne Rev. W 
I. Grifi«, the well known authority on 
Japan, writes of ‘‘Natureand Peopie’’ in 
that fascinating {!sland—more of Theodore 
Wore's pictures being given in this con 
nection. The celebrated Frenob painters, 
Ntevens and Ciervex, give plotures of their 
* Paris Panorama of the Nineteenth Centu 
ry.” Professor Fisher begine bis striking 
papers in this number on “The Nature ang 
Mathod of Reveletion.” In ttetion we bave 
Mr. Barr's new novel, “Friend Olivia,’’ 
Mr, Stockton’s ‘The Merry Chanter,” 
Hopkinson Sunith’s herote story of ‘*Oap- 
tain Joe,” founded on fact, and “The 
Tawing of Tarias,” by a new writer. se- 
sides the Christuimes and other poetry of 
tuis number, Mr, Stedman hase poem in- 
s)ired by Fortuny’s famous “Spanish 
Lacy,’ and accompanied by an engraving 
ofthe picture, The obapters of the Lincoln 
Life deal with the fali of Richmond and 
Linco n’'s visit to the svandoned capital. 
Mrs. Vau Renaseleer gives briefly her im- 
preesions of the French Exhibition; and 
6 editorial pages come to the defense of 
civil service reform. 
—<_ « << 


HEKKK never Was a perfect liniment 
the public till Saivation Oll was 
~~ vered 
x» B famed vi 
rélated to 
mah. 


the linist, was 





Dr. Bull, the Cough Syrup | 


WITH THE MANGAROOS. 
E WERE ali seated round the fre 
W that night aftera bard day's ride, 
The air was ciear and soft, and we 
could bear, in the distance, the ory of tae 
‘eaughing jackees’’ making bis evening 
‘ealutation to the moon.” 

The bat of sepiings was wade, the 
“billy”? hed boiled, the tea had been 
thrown in end stirred, and the comforting 
concoction was cooling; we had eaten our 
malt beef and da. peranod hae iighted our 
pipes, and 80 we began to talk til it was 
time to taro in. 

My brother and | had been out al! day 
after some straying cattle, but bad not 
found them. About en hour beiore night 
fall, we hed met a men on (be seme errand 
as ourselves, who had veen equaliy unsac- 
cessfui: a queer, weird- coking littie fol- 
low he waa, with a sharp, thin face and 
plercing biack ey¢cs and one leg mucb 
svorter than the other, Of course we asked 
hig to come and share our camping 
ground and supper, aod he socepted 
giadiy. 

When we came to disinount, he proved 
to be so lame that we oould not conceive 
how he neoaged to ride at all; but be did 
it, tuough ft remains lO US & Mystery to 
bie day. 

As we pulled away iu peace, the wood 
fire lespiug aud crackling pleasantiy and 
torowing deep shadows ail sarouad us as 
we sal, our visitor began Ww talk. 

With a quick glance first at one and then 
the other, he said, ‘‘D> you care for a bit 0 
a yarn, mates? | eaw you loocing at my 
leg asl got down. I'll just teil you how 
it happened, if you like.”’ 

‘Allright; G:eaway,od min,’ | said, 
lazily, propplog, myeelf ocoufortadly 
against a big acacia that grew cives tu our 
bal; #0 ne Degan— 

“I never bunted kangaroos but onoe, but 
it was once woo often fur me, I came our 
to Queéusisaad when | wasa lad of eigu 
teen, and wentup oouutry to a cousin of 
wy motner's, and | badu’t veen there a 
month belure (hers was a kang&roo hunt. 
Ot course | sald I'd go; my cousin said | 
suouldu’t. 1 wasn’t much of a rider, let 
we tell you, and he was afraid 1 should 
come tu grief. You see, he had been an 
old beau of my mother’s twenty years be- 
fore, and he thought he ought to look after 
ine a bit for her sake, but | didn’t see it in 
that light at all. Well, 1 fisred up and 
vowed | would go, and he tared up and 
vowed that be would jock me up, | wish 
to goodness he had! But in tue end he 
didn’, He said he iefs it to my common 
eense to ovey him—com.nuvn sense indeed! 
1 hedn’t ao atom of that commodity in 
tnose days, and so. ff | went. 

“We started about an nvur bsfore day- 
break, as we had a good way togo. Tiere 
were six Of as, sand we hai as wany dogs 
as We could oollect, all powerful, awilt ani- 
mals, the very thing for the Jub: you know 
the sort well euoagh. | wae riiing an old 
bay station norse calied ‘Bob,’ whion I had 
ridden regularly ever since | came out, 

“We jogged along quietiy enougd 
through the oool iniety oouatry, fret pave- 
ing throagb a arrow strip of brusn, where 
we had bard work to keep the dogs from 
nuntiug on their Own account; tuen we 
came Ww a rooky torrent bed that reminded 
mec! Waies. 

“Tue stream was almost dry, and on ite 
banks grew trees of ali sises and forms; 
tne most conspicuous being tne leichhardis 
aod acacias, mixed wiih native figs and 
pitin trees, We scrambied up tunis roagh 
vorrent bed with diMicalty, and at the top 
came again to the Cpen country, where the 
riding was casy and pleasant, 

“At last, just as the day was breaking, 
we came suddenly on to a smal! level 
piain, and there, in toe dim lignt of tne 
carly morning, we could see a dozen or 
more Kangeroos quietly feeding. I can 
teil you tha: my beart thumped under my 
waisicoat when | spied tuem, and l| 
(hougut my old cousin was a coosunmate 
ase! Of course tue Kangaroos soon found 
us out, and the fun began. 

“The animals scattered in different di- 
restions, and we did the sawe exch seleoct- 
ing bie own keugaroo and following it at 
fall speed. A wan nawed Lister and I 
rode vivee tugetber: we bad chosen a 
grand “oid man," au enormous beast, dark 
zed in color, and quite six feet high. 

“My word! bow be did fiy over the 
ground, using his big tal: as a rudder, 
whiie behind came our three great doge— 
one a Sootch bound called Oscar, famous 
for holding on to the Kangaroo’s throat ti 
he could once get at hin. 

“Well, away we went, and at first the 
ground wen fairly open and the riding 

easy, bat presently the scene changed, and 
we got into the bash, where it was rather 
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A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE Post whl send as 8 premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
yta:’s suvscription in sdvance, either the 
agoificent ploture of ‘Christ Before 
P.iste,”’ which we have descritedin for 
wer issaes, or the two splendid compeniou 
photo gravures “In Love’’ and ‘The Peace. 
meker."’ They sre printed on the bee’ 
hesavy-toned paper, and are ineize 12416 
t\ocpeseach. The subject of the tirst namea 
‘in Love’ represents a young cvupie 
dressed in the fasbion of our grandfathers 
end grandmotpers, sitting under a tree 
in tue garden of an vid-time man 
sion, The maiden is sewing aud the lover 
afver the style of the period, is paying ber 
inost courtevus attention. Kverything in 
the work is full of liteand beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘‘The Peacemaker,” th: 
coupie bave plainly bad a quarrel. Bot) 
prevend to want to and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kinu 
ottices of a young lady friend who bas jus: 
come upon the scene, and wishes w have 
them “make !tuv,’’ Each picture teils it» 
own story completely, and each is the se 
quel and compiement of the other. Pret- 
tiec works of art or 


room, never came from the hands of ao ar 
tist. 

Remember we send either “Christ Before 
Puste,” ortne Two Splendid Companio: 
Pnoto-gravuares “iu Lo ve’’ and “The Peace- 
m«ker,’’ all postage paid to each subscribe: 
who sende us $2 00 for THE PosT one year 








TO OUR FRIENDS. 


THE Post carnestly bopes that thuse of 
ite frienas and readers who are kindly in 
the babit of geting up clubs, wiil enter 
the fielu as soon as possibie this \ear and 
try at jews, to double their old liste, and 
that suc. of our readers as bave not here- 
wfore seut usaciubd will try to do so now, 

We intend getting a great many adai- 
tional clabs this year, and trust every one 
of our present suvscribers will make an 
extra effort to secure one or more new 
friends 'r ur, 

THe Post is much lower in price than 
any Otuer first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think itonly needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at opce by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. 

Of course we must depend ina great de- 
gree upon our present subscribers, friends 
and readers to sn0w THE Post to their ac- 
quainta:.cus and pelghvora, and to speak a 
g00d word in our benalf, Their return for 
sucb eff ris wust be the pleasure they give 
two others, the consciousness of assisting in 


| th® good work of circulating THs Pos’, 
neater pictures | 
for the vrnamentation of a parior or sitting- 


and enabling us to make it better, wore 
useful aud envertaiaing than ever before, 
Will they try and do it for as? Let seach 
of our present friends and subscribers try 
to get one new subscriber at least, 

Send us the names and addresses of your 
friends and neighbors and we will mail 
tuem sample copies immediately upon 
tneir receipt. 


CHRISTMAS and the NEW 
YEAR are coming! 


What a 


pleasure a year’s subscription to “ THE 
POST” would bring to one of your friends 
near at hand or at a distance! 


adifle:ent thing. How 1 stuck on as long 
as 1 did, 1] cannot tell; holes, huge logs, 
uverhanging boughs at every turn, and 
away went went that old Bobas if be war 
possessed, crasuing and stumbling, leaping 
inthe air, ducking bis old head under 
bough; down he wenton his nose, and | 
thought it was all over with me; bot nu: 
up he got again, and we were at it as hara 
ag over. 

‘*] declare my back feels quite chilly 
even now when | think about it! Fortu- 
nately tbat run was short, though snarp. 
Toe ‘old man’ was large and neavy, aud 
our dogs were good. He was run down 
at last, vut not before he had com us one 
of our best Kangaroo bounds, which 
grieved me very much, Rashing along 
side the animal, he seized him by the 
throat, was swung round and round, and 
befure we could come up with them, tue 
*@ngaroo’s powerinl hind ciaw was up, 
aod in a few minutes the poor dog was 
dead, 

‘“Butthere was no time to stop. Oa we 
went until we cawe to a big water hole, 
aud there tue kangaroo stopped, backed 
right into the water with his back against a 
tree just like a siag, and there waited for 
tne fue, 


“] declare, mates, that I did feel a mean 


sort of acces wea | saw that poor old fel- | 


low looking with calm solemnity out of 
uls large @yes, and waiting for those dogs 
sixean Old soldier vetermined to die bard. 
And die bard he did, I oan tell you. He 
had waded in so far that only ais 
head and fore legs were above water, and 
for nearly aa hour be kept the dogs at bay, 
striking them tremendous blows when 
they approached and dashing the water 
over them till they were nearly drowned. 
Oscar, the great Scoteh hound, tinisned 
Lio at last, and | was really glad wuen the 
brave Olu man’s life was ended.’’ 

“Weil, but you didn’t come to any harin 
seeining|ly.”’ 

“Wait a bit and you'll see, We were on 
our way Lome when the catastrophe hap. 
pened. We out off the kangaroo’s tail for 
soup and brought it along with us, and 
were j gging quietly along, chatting about 
our day’s bunting, when suddenly we 
8 ghted a ‘biue flyer,’ or female kangaroo, 
and before we knew where we were, dogs, 
Loraes, and men were going full tilt again 
through that horrible bush! The other 





|; the 


ride was nothing at all to this! Olid Bob's 
metal wasup; he got the bit in his teeth 
and went like mad, 

**] lost all control of him, and soon saw 
that it was all up with me. The thick 
grass bid ail the dangerous places over 
which we had to pass, and over which that 
kangaroo kept sailing aiong, always get- 
ting further and further away. All the 
rest is one confused dream. I remember 
tbrowning my arma around Sob's neck; 
then feeling a fearful crash— a shock—a 
sndden darkness, and then nothing more. 

“When I came to myself I was in my 
own bed at the station, and the doctor had 
juetset my thigh, It was badly broken, 
and so was the ankle of the same leg, 
How I ever lived I cannot tell. Poor old 
Bob was kilied oa the spot: he fell over a 
great log concealed in the grass and broke 
his neok. 

‘I’ve been a cripple ever since, and pre- 
cious little use to anybody; and, would 
you believe it, that cousin of mine nursed 
wwe like a brick for months, and never s0 
mwuch as said a word about that ride, and 
he bas treated me like his son ever sir ce? 
Now, mates, i1’m as sleepy as an owl, 
Let’s put ourselves between those bian- 


_ kets; and you take my advice, unless you 


particularly want to break some of your 
bones, don’t go kangaroo bhunting.’”’ 





Pauss —All experience sbows us how 
soon too much of any thing, however good, 
null: fies iteelf and produces evil. Thisisa 
point to be recognized in all education. It 
is generally supposed thatthe versatility 
ad changefulness of childhood are qualit- 
ies needing continual repression. Yet they 
contain within them a safeguard against an 
unwise monotony. What we need to do is 
not to crush them out, butto direct them 
t» the right channels, 

While we rightly give the young the 
dtacip.ine of concentration, we siould aiso 
give them the discipline of change—tbat is 
to accustom them not to fly aiulessly from 
oné thing to another, but to observe natural 
lignite—to find out when it is wise to pause, 
to desist, to alter the current of thonght or 
speech or action. In tat effort as much 
self-control! is gained and as much etticiency 
of iife secured as in the most persistent 
continuance, 
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URE A SOKE 
Dr. 


You Can ( 
belp of 


rH ROA with 
Jayne's Expectorant, a 


| good remedy for Coughs, and all Throat 
and Lung diseases, 
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Humorous. 


AND WHERE, 











WHEN 





On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth month of 
the eighth day of the week, 

On the twenty-fifth hour of the sixty-first minute, 
we'll Gnd all things that we sect. 

They are there in the limbo of Lollipop Lane—a 
cloud-isiand resting in air, 

Ou the Nowhere side of the mountain of Mist, in the 
valley of Overthere. 


Va the Nowhere side of the moutain of Mist, 
valley of Overthere, 

Uv a solid vapor foundation of cloud are palaces 
grand and fair; 

And there is where our dreams will come true, avd 
the seeds of our hope will grow 

Ou the Thitherward side of the hills of Hope in the 
bamlet of Hocus Po, 


in the 


On the Thitherward side of the hills of Hope in the 
Hamlet of Hocus Po, 

We shall see allthe things that we want to see, 
know all we care to know; 

For there the oid men will never lament, the babies 
they never will squeak, 

iu the Cross-roads corners of Chaosevilie, 
county of Mideangoseek . 


and 


in the 


In the Cross-roads corners of Chaosville, in 
county of Hideangoseek, 

On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth month of 
the eight day of the week, 

We shall do all the things that we please to do, 
accomplish ali that we try, 

Un the sunset shore of Sometimeorother, 
beautiful bay of Bimeby, 


the 


and 
by the 


-—-U., N. Nona, 





A spring garment—The wire bustle. 
A dry subject—An Egyptian mummy. 


The expensee of cigars should be put 
down ag among ‘‘losses by fre.’ 


The night air is not necessarily bad un- 
less It ls sung by a cat, and prevents sleep, 


The boy who undertook to ride a horse- 
radish ls now practising on a saddle of mutton, 


A genius has discovered how tocut wood 
without using ap ax or a saw. He uses a hatchet. 


When is a pretty girl inclined to commit 
murder? When she is bound ona sleighing exped!- 
tloa, 


“I thought you told me, doctor, that 
Smith's fever had gone off?'’ ‘'Oh, yes; but it and 
Smith went off together.’’ 


Practice makes perfect. True, but a 
man can continue todrop a hot horseshoe as readily 
Use first tliae as the second, ‘ 


Why is a hungry boy looking at a pud- 
ding like a wild horse? Because he wouid be all the 
better if he had a bit in bis mouth, 


Reward of virtue. ‘‘Waiter, that man 
came inafter I did, and yet he has his roast goose 
and I have nothing.** ‘‘Oy, yes, sir; but then he al- 
ways gets very croes if we don’t serve him a 
once,’* 


“Can’t you read to yourself?’’ asked a 
man of an ol'i darkey, who was muttering over a 
newspaper, ‘'Von't keer for dat sorter readin’ no- 
how, When [ reads I wants ter bear what IL'se 
readin’ about,’’ 


The little boy was on his knees in his 
little night-dress saying his prayers, and his little 
sister could not resist the temptation to tickle the 
soles of his little feet He stood it aslong he could, 
aud then be sald: ‘ Piease Gud, excuse me while | 
knock the stuffing out of Nellie.’ 


A gentieman once asked a little girl, an 
only child, how many sisters she had, and was told 
three or four, Her mother asked her, when they 
were alone, what induced her to tell such an un- 
truth. *‘*Why, mamma,’’ cried Mary, ‘*! did nut 
wanthim tothink you were so poor that you hada’t 
but one child,*’ 


Miss Tattall: ‘‘Don’t you know what 
Mrs. Srown sald about you yesterday?’’ Mrs, Govo- 
weesle—‘'No, nor I don’t keer. But do you know 
whatmy old wan said about you the otherday? He 
says when you git two or three years older, an’ that 
pryin’ nose of yourn meets that waggin’ chin, that 
there'll the doggonddest time on record, What? 
Yeain’t goin’? Well, call again soon, won't ye?’ 


Fond lover; ‘Is your pa in, Addie?” 


GenUle Maiden—**Yes; but you may come in.’’ ‘'‘! 


don’t think be likes me, and he might,'’—‘*There's 
ho need of being afraid; he is engaged.’’ ‘'Kagagev, 
isher’’ **Yes; he stayed out until after 12 o'clock 


last oight and he went off this morning without giv- 
ing me a chauce to talk to talk to him, She ts talk- 
ing to him now and he won’t be in this part of the 
house lor the next three hours, Come right in.’’ 


“Did you saw that wood I told you 
&boutr’’ asked the lady of the house of the tramp to 
whom she had given a dinner, ‘'Madam,’* he re- 
piled, and a look of contempt flitted across his tawny 
face. **l am surprised that so good a cook and 
housewife as you should be so ungrammatical, You 
should gay *‘IMd you see that woods’? ‘Saw’ is 
proper only in a question referring to fthe pertect 
lense, I cannot work ior one so uncultured, for fear 
I should be contaminated. Ta-ta.’? 

ee 


CATARRKH, 
HAY FEVER, CATAKRHAL DEAFNESS, 
A NEW HOME I[TRBAIMENT, 


Suflerersare not generally aware that these dis- 


Cases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
Dresence ot living parasites in the lining membrane 
ofthe nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this tu be a fact, and 
he resultis thata simple remedy bas been formu 


ated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly 


‘ rmaner 








THE Cars OF THE Matoues,—In noth. 
ing about the household does the injanct- 
lon to have “a place for everything” re- 
qulre more strict enforcement than In the 
care of metches, What are known as 
‘ parlor matches” light the most readily, 
and are as inuch more dangerous thavu the 
—s matches as they are more con, en- 

ent. 


The general stock should be kept ina 


Un box, which is not to be opeued or taken | 


from except by the masteror wistress of 
the bouse, For each room where matct ss 
are used thereshould bea metal twat h- 
asfeofsome kind, and the matches are ed 
be kept in that and nowhere else. “it-sbou nf 
be regarded asa serious tlence fo: a watch | 


to be anywhere or for ever so short a tine | 


found “lying loose,’’ 

In the kitchen and the bedroom, or 
wherever elise matches are in frequent use, 
it is better to bave the match-safe fixed and 
always inthe same place, so it can be 
foand, if need be, in the dark. 

In taking matches from the /arger bix 
to replenish the safes, let that always be 
done by one person, and it will pay tor 
that parson to look over the matches at the 
time, throwing away all broken ones, and 
where, as is often the case, two or more are 
stuck together bythe explii sive mixture, 
these should be carefully broken apart,and 
unless two good matches are the result, 
rather than put into the safe one with too 
little and the other with a ragged excess o! 
the mixture, throw both away. Also throw 
into the fire those matches that have two or 
three times as much of the mixture on the 
ends as they should have, Tnese, lig bting, 
often explode and scatter burning particies 
in a dangerous manner, 

If, in lighting a match, day or n ght, it 
breaks, or the explosive end coues cit 
without lighting, do nothing else until that 
end is found, and put itinto the fire, or 
where it can do no barm, 

In fact, treat matches, every match, as if 
it were, as it really is, a fire-«:m, capable of 
of dangerous mischiei to person sud pro- 
perty. Teach the children to carefully ob- 
serve the some caution. 

- oS 

A WHIMSIOAL SINGER,—Jubn Abell, 
the celebrated alto singer, who lived in the 
close of the seventeenth and Meginning uf 
the eighteenth century, was alwaye whim- 
sical, and sometimes would sing and some- 
times would not, juet as he took it into his 
head. When he was at Wareaw be refused 
to sing before the Court, “but his object- 
ions were overcome by the somewhat sum- 
mary metbod of suspending him in a ovair 
in the middle ofa large ball, wnolie some 
bears were admitted below him. He was 
asked whether he preferred singing to the 
king andthe court who were ina gallery 
opposite to him, or of being lowered to the 
bears; he not unnaturally chose the former 
alternative,’’ 





His REASONING.—There is reasoning 
and reasoning. A certain little boy, whose 
love of Bible history is indulged in at ali 
times and in all places, was recently re- 
proved by his mother for bis lack of order. 

‘You must get in the habit of putting 
away your umbrella and Cverocoat,’’ said 
she, ** and not leave it for others to do,”’ 

“Well, mamma,” replied the youug rea- 
soner, “don’t you know that a person’s 
head can only contain jast so much? Now, 
if 1 put umbrellas and overcoats and such 
things into mine, then Moses and the kings 
and the prophets will have to be crowded 
out.” 

ee a 

Betrerk Lerr UNsalv.—Mamice: 1 vis- 
ited Professor Gilbooly tuis afternoon, and 
he said my head was full of nonsencoe,"’ 

Jack (sceptically): ‘‘Pehaw, 1 don’t be- 
lieve there is anything in it.’’ 





THOSE who attain any excellence, com- 
mouly spend life in one pursuit; for ex- 
cellence is pot often gained upon easier 
terms, 





An Unequaied Triumph. 
An agency business where talking is 
unnecessary Here are portraste of 
Mise An Page of Austin, Tenens, 
nd Mr. Jao. bonn of Toledo, Olio 
The lady writes “I do business at 
almost every house! visit Every une 










album, and were I deaf an: t 


could secure orders rapidly Th 
man writes: “Your n.agnificent a) 
bum is the greatest of a!) bergaine 
the people generally are wonder. 
struck and order at sight The orders 
taken last week pay me a profit of 
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ver 1 0@. ihisww the chance you have been looking fur Yuu 
en make from $5 to BBS and upwards every day of . 
Taik not necessary You can make big money even thous 
tsayea word. Our new style a m is the grandest 6 ' 
known, and the greatest bargain in the world. I le ste 
iargest made un he t elegant od artist me ef 
in finest sile veive plendsd.y ornamented ius 
char giv de tiful fi “OS. = ” ‘ a 
le for only w cal 
Sid. vig - : 
bs cen ach 
as F 
a 
af 
" sla and t ‘ a ’ ye 
free e end eee for yourself Addrees | 
A a Box BUS, PosTLasy, Maire 
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to @ a day. Samples worth @2 15 FHREK 
Limes net ur horees’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster Bafetyv Reta Holder Oey Holly. Mich 


S230 esis 
SPECIALS wrasse 


» n 12 New Year, 
ies FREE. Cumrow Baoe.. Cintoaville, Comm. 


WE POCKET PRINTER 25° 
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s dive bottle of IR- 
DELIWLE int xT x wz.! an ped. tvcecere 
od im meat case, Will ont up ong Game qutehly, 
cam be changed 1,107) times. For cards, working 
Nees, books, ts. Mabe + by deine aod ming 
this owt. Full catalogue aad agent terms with cack. | owt. 
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=e Lngurcall Hes: 45 Feline 9.1. Gay 
w good mrt te sell 
our goods by sample to the # holesale 


SALESMENS2 WANTED 222% 


manufecturereio our line ie Gone worid. Liberal salary paid. Perme 
Wages, advertising. etc. Por full 
Tae: Gangs or Cinciar ad, UO. 
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+ GRIN LooP ow, 


Meal, 
Oyster | Bhells, 
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raham Filion we te n the 
$5 HAND Mil : Satent) 


keepl try. Ave POW iit MILLS and 
FA’ n u . = 80 S anc 

KM PRED ILLS. Crctiars ontlteatinnentats 
rettemagpte c''a. WILSON BROS. Kasten. P's. 


NEWARTICI. ES FOR PRICE OF ONE 
Selfink! ne Pen Pencil] STAMP 





with your same im beautiful type for print 
cards, Marking lien, books, ets., and cur new 
novelty the Wisard Het rack (sticks w glass, wont oF 


wurface we gar fey imloywe tor 
— = ’ an days 5 ver. Gfor $i. eons wanted 
only 2ECo ingeresll Bros. 44 Fulion bi. 5. ¥. City, 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 

We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Urganizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur: 
es, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send iliustra- 
one of whatever kind you wish to see on applica. 
on, 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 






No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 





DOLLARD & CO. 


1223 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated CGOSSARERB VER- 
TILATING WIG and BLASTIC BAND 


















rourmms. 
Instractions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen 
own heads racy: 

irom Wiot, trouae,” | Tourmas sip SCALPS 

nes No. 1. From for vacs 
from forehead ae ae ° 

Me. cr the bend to eek. | MO. &. Over forehead as 

No. & From ear to ear far as required, 


Dollard's Besbansam Extract for 
the Hair. 


tiog has been manufactured and solid 
at at Dot otlard’s for the t afty yea and ite merite 

while it has never yet n advertised, 
the pod d for it tec steadily increasing. 

Also Del » enerative Cream, to be 
used im conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair te natarally dry and needs an oll. 

Mre. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Uo,, to send her a oe of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract lor the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtains Wein’ equal to it as a dressing fur the 


lan 
es . MKS. BDMUN DOON GORTER, 





| Uaek ge Thor 
| Nov, @, bee Norwich, Norfolk, Eng and. 
VY PaY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA. 
I have on” or 


“Doltard's Herbanium Satwast, 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
ra pidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept b -TV§ ey thickness aud strength. It 
ie the t Was ave ever used 
’ A. W. BUSSELL, U. #. N. 
To Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut at., I’hila. 
{ have frequently, during & bumber of years, used 


the **Dollard’s nium Ex.ract,’’ and | do not 
know of an which equ ptepe omen refreshing 
and health i cesar Oe ~ — 
Ve 
Le eect ‘Uyers, 
| Ex-Member of Vongress, th District. 
Ihave constantiy for more than twenty-five 
ears, % lard's Herbeaiam,’' tor removing dan- 


druff and dressing my hair, also tor the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, have found ita Yn yey artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. 1 would not be without It. 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 06 Chestnut Street, 


repared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
} dad applied professionally by 
| DOLLARD & CO., 
| 1233 CHESTNUT STHKEET, 
YENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anp SHAVING, 
LADIES’ a¥p CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practica! Male and Female Artiste Em - 
pioved, 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


TINGS 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tonth, 
north side. 


———— 
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LAY MUSIC 


WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


Anyone knowing a tune, elther ‘*in the head, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE 


MENTS. 


sistance of this GUIDK, 
in diferent keys. 


of the Kind, 


to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


** as It is called,'' or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
INSTRU- 


In fact it may be the fest time they have ever seen a planw or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistie or hum @ tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee iver,’ for instance 
can play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or orgau, with the 


they 
as- 


THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are W be played with both hands aud 
‘Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 
power of makiug correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 


It must be plainly under- 
It wil! do nothing 


What it can do, do welland WITHUUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-note or a 


quarter-note, @ sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, 


without 


reference to apything but what hels shown by it todo, caninatew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and ali others who are their 
own instructors. Ky giving the student the power to play IMMMKDIATELY tweive tunes of «ir. 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed w 


the sounds, and the fugers used to the position and touch of the keys. 


Bo, after a very Uttle prac- 


Lice with the Gulue, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill end rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be beard or known, 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how Ww read the common sheet music. But it will teac! 


bose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how Ww learn a number of 


tunes without 


FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A chiid If it can say ite A, B, C'sand kKnowsa 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ 


«can play it, after a few atlempts, 


quite weil, There are 


many who would like Ww be able tw du this, for their own and the amusewentof others, and to suck 


we commend The Guide as BUUND TU DU for them ALL WEBAY. 
would make ita very goud present wo 
Christmas. Alunost every home tp the land hasa piany, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or 


ness, vuTeuver, 


than one of the familly can play. 


Ite cheapness aud use 
give & person, whether young or vil, at 


more 


ees 
good use of thelr instruments, 

The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEN TH (Post- 
age stampé, 2's, taken.) For Teo Cente extra es music book. containing the words ant music fur ie 
pupuilar supg* will be seat with The Gaide. Aaurees 


THE CUIDE 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

To begin with minor matters we do not 
find any wonderful novelties in gloves. 
Nuedes are still worn, though kid is gsin- 
ing slowly a sure fevor with those women 
who really wish to drees well, Many of 
the gloves are elaborately embroidered on 
the back, and for present weer a gauntiet 
giove has been brougut out witu elastic 
wrinta, 

Washleather are extremely oomfortabie 
and economical, They can be hed in many 
buttons, and these buttone are important, 
for they are flat coin brass butions, as large 
ana threepenny piece almost, 

‘There sort of gloves can be washed on 
the hand, and improve rather than not by 
the process, White kid gloves for balf 
mourning and for wearing with biack and 
white Cresses are sewn with Diack. 

Hhinck stockings are almost universally 
word in the day time, but for evening 
inany beautiful colors sre brought out to 
match dresses; the embroidery aod open 
work combined, the introauction of real 
Ince Mwertion, and some fiae floral embrot- 
dery in natural colors, are prominent fea- 
tures, Bates yet the cewest fashions in 
atockinys bave not appeared, 

ur will be used greatly for trimmings, 
and as boes, tippets, mufis, and capes, 

Featber boas are fasnionabie, and for 
dresses atthe present season feather trim- 
ming i# frequently to be seen, Ny fur te 
likely to be so inuch worn ae beaver; next 
to that Astrakan,. 

fur capoa have been introduced again, 
and will be much worn. The novelty is 


the Elizabethan  coliar, made of the 
rounded form, which will mand up or 
turn down, but they wili be generally 
turned up, They nave fur botn sides, 


Neal and Astrakan are biended; and nea! 
eapes bave Astrakao collars, and vice 
wera, 

Hoas are being made, but the flat tippets 
reaching to the feet are newer, They are 
inade in sable, squirrel tail, biack and 
(ireenland fox, and dyed moutfiia. 

Very large mufis are being offered for 
sale once again; last year they were 
brought out witboat success, 

An ulnbrella is atriotiy a useful article, 
but acertain element of quaintnese must 
appear in the handle to be «a la mode, 
Handles are made in tortoleesneil; apis 
jiavull, and various materials, as well as 
ivory, gold, and allver. 

The newest of all are the malecoa canes 
with metal tops. Japanese handles ip 
ijany Shapes are imported and adapted, 
Kiras are @ favorite form—ducks and 
chickens prinotpally. 1 wonder what we 
sball have next. 

Cihuddab shawls are useful and durable, 
Notbing ts #0 suitable for a sick room, or 
for evening wear under cloaks, They are 
to be had in white, gray, pink, and red, 
more or leas elaborately ¢émbroiderea, 

A soft bow of mousseline chiflon below 
the chin is most becoming. They are sold 
at small prices to match any gowns, and 
can be pinned on in @ moment, 

The newest gowns seen trom Paris bad 
either velvet panels or tavlier; and a obeck 
veiveteen bas been brought out and used 
for the same purpose, which is cheap and 
bat « most excellent effect. I recommend 
it greatly for woollen gowns. Many of the 
tailor made costumes bave Only a few rows 
of plaiu stitching for trimming. 

Paris bas gone quite wild on tartans, and 
dresamakers aréj making up @ number of 
green tartan sashes and woollen dress 
«kirts in tartane and fancy plaids. Some 
of the plaids bave bleck braided fine clotu 
jackets as part of the costumes; they sub- 
due the check and are pretty and smart. 
Hraidipg tn infinitesimal patterns ts intro 
duoed into more than hbaif the dresses, a 
V-shaped plastron carrying out the idea on 
tbe bodice, 

Zuave jackets are @ genera! acoompani 
meut. Many of the new petunia shade o! 
gowns, and the new Java-brown, are now 
being sent home, They are the leading 
tints brought out as yet. 

The distinc: front breadths with stripes 
and brocades are greatly in request, and of 
these we shall hear a great deal as the sea- 
son advances, 

For evening dresses there is nothing very 
new. Mousseline chiffon is being made 
up @ great deal, and falls softiy, Sashes 
are worn at the sides, not at the back. 
Cream lace accordion-pleated skirts over a 

or are exceedingly pretty, and some 
useful gowns are made in the large meshed 
biock net with horizontal bands of moire 
n. A great deal of ribbon is empioyed 
ail (these dresses, 
xg wanties will be the fashion, in 
atelasse, velvet, and in rich brocade, both 
silk and Wool, 


[The new models which come over just 


now from Paris are most elaborate and 
costiy, with very bigh collars, immensely 
high sieeves, and some cloaks are fitted to 
the figure, in two materials, and dreped in 
easy foide, ead are more like dreeses than 
mantles; but fur and plenty of fringes com- 
pon=ed of poloted aiguilettes are worn. 

Veiours du Nord bes quite superseded 
plueb, ena this is combined with mateisssae, 
trimmed with very handsome galons. Some 
of the gsions are entirely metaliic gold, 
end the cloaks lired with oright yellow 
satin to match. Linings ere most im 
portant. 

Some of the brocaded cloth cloaks heve a 
new and pretty clongated sleeve. Nearly 
wil the wuollen brocades I have yet sen 
sre lung enough to bide the dreas, and loox 
most bande. me and important. Many o! 
them are trimmed with One Avsirakan 
collars. 

Ouer and beaver are well worn upon 
them, and greens, grays, and terra-cotias, 
with maay tones of prown, are most in 
favor buw, 

Oue new shepe which I prophesy will 
ind wany patrons only came beiow the 
aaiat, while in front the ends hung to the 
tet. Camel-bair manties are likey to be 
¢ Zoeeulvgly fashionabie. 

In willinery there are a few new ideas, 
but we have not got thew all over from 
Paria yet. Sit felt bas sre trim.oed in 6 
variety of ways; tne edges are ieft raw as 
-uey ere cut; there is no wire, and thy 
can be bent tonto almoat any fori, 

Toe crowue are low, but many are 
rimmed high, and | see no chance of the 
eebiou of using iittie birda in millinery 
rseing set aside, | counted ac.uster o/ five 
on the upturned Dri of one ha, 

A tawo hat of the deac:iption had the 
brim at the bacw caught up three tines, a 
buneb of black watered ribvon bows on the 
top. 

A large green {sit bed a boge green 
piece-ve. vet bow wilob covering the entire 
op, lineu prominentiy with etraw-oolured 
sain, and in the fromt of the hat was a 
viuster of birder; a gray felt bad whi'e rib- 
von bows, and a large white bird, 

Accordion pleating has been applied to 
(he Lows, wade Of silk, used on bats, and 
wreen and otvuer colors have an accordion 
p cated bow of white silk without ends on 
tue front. 

The feathers, when there are any, come 
from the vack; white catrich feathers are 
wostly introduced ov the green hats, 

The newest mo'el | uve seeu 18 8 epecies 
ot doubie crown in felt, not one over tus 
other, but (he Swaler one b bind the 
larger, #v tual 1b pretty well covers tue 
back of the head, fur of cou s you know 
qeshiousable people du out uesu eny longer 
to turn the hair up, but to wear it low 
down. The Juuctiou of tuese crowns ia 
hiaden by bi:de and vows, 

i bave seen many t ques of all forma; a 
red velvet bad a crimped brim, aud was 
irimmed with a long bow of Liack watercd 
ribbun thrust through witb a jet pin in the 
form of e ye'fy; eu ther, ta black velvet, 
bed a co Ca'’s feutier standing up at the 
back, aud veude of lmpeyan feathers, 

There is an inclination to return to the 
Marie S vert polut over the face. One or 
t*o new Par. bonnets have a point of lace 
felling Ou tue face, and a Diack velvet bon. 
pet for oD e.derly lady was wade with the 
point, and an ubver brim tordered with 
jt; the «uteide Jooks like a fat piate, with 
vstrich pluwes lo give some Leight. Tomato 
is wtill » favorite color in millinery. 





Udds and Ends. 
VARBIBTI&8¢ F JOOKING 


Stuffed Breast of Veal.—Taxe a breast 
ul Voa., OuOop Off tne eude of the bones, 
1atee the skin and pat in any forcemeat 
tuat ie ikea; sew the edge to keep in the 
etuffiag, Draise the veal, and serve it with 
stewed vegetables or roots. 

Shoulder of Veal —Put the veal in a 
siewpeu Witu One Or two tavlespoontuls of 
vinegar, sail, pepper, nerba, parsiey, clove 
of garitc, cut carruts, and onions; add some 
vroto and a little white sag:r; oook three 
noure; skim and strain the gravy; serve 
tne weat surrounded with the vegetabies 
and gravy. 


Galantine of Shoulder of Veal. - Bone 
ud sia @ suuuiuer Ol Veal, Cuop very 
fiueiy a pound of bacon with a pound of 
jean veal, spread tule over the underside 
of the snoulder—which should be previous- 
ly Heltened as much as presibie on a board 
with the underside upperimost—put on the 
chopped meat some strips of bacon and 
of plogied tongue, make a thin omelet, 
witn seasoning and spinach juice in it, 
spread thie over the forcemest, add more 





| strips of bacon, some siiced truffiss, pista 


ohio kernels and seasoning; then roll up 
the veal carefully lengthways, sew it firm. 


ly in piece of fine linen, and braise it 
With bacon rinds, the bones out of the 
meat, a ocalf’s foot, salt, pepper, sweet 
herbs, parsiey, bay-leaf, onions, carrots, 
cloves, lump of sugar, glass of white 
wine and sufficient water; keep it cooking 
for three bours, take the meat out, let it 
get cold in the clotn, Skim, strain, and 
then oleri’y the gravy with the whites of 
@gxs When coid remove the cloth and 
garn'ah thegalantine with the jelly. 

Boiled Calf's Head.—Take a calf's 
h®eu tust bas veen properly prepared and 
cleaned, put it imto a saucepan of boil- 
ing water, and couk it Laif an hour; then 
take it out and put it in cold water, remove 
the jawbones and tue frontal bone, aad re- 
place the meat in its proper position, rub 
tbe akin of the head all over with s cul 
lemon, then sew it up im a white olotb. 
Miz se Landful of flour into a saucepantu! 
of water, add oniuns, sweet herbs, bay- 
leat, parsley, perenip, a littie butier or 
slice of Lacon fat, salt, and whole peppere; 
put the |.ead into this, taming care that the 
water covers it entirely. As soon as it 
simmers skim it; when the head is cooked 
enough (it takes from three hours to three 
bourse and a hal!) take it out, remove tbe 
cloth, and serve with saace in a tureen. 
it ia served with vinaigrette, maitre d’bo 
tel, or other sauce, With the head cooked 
in this way one prepares Tete a ja finan. 
ciere, a la tortue, a la poulette, a ja Sainte- 
Menoehould, en matelotte, ete, 

Roast Quarter of Lamb,—Cover the 
lem irom toe shoulder to the edge of the 
rine with pieces of bao n; roast before the 
fire; when done, put iton a dish, separate 
the sboulder, and put under it on the 
breast a large jump of maitre d'bhote! but 
ter. 

Galantine of Shoulder of Lamb.— Bone 
asnou.der jamb, cat the meat from the 
under aide of the bone and soine towards 
tbe knuckie ( 0 leave it rather thin,) chop 
this meat witn double ita weight of sausage 
neat, tLen pound itin @ mortar with pep, 
per and salt; mix with it a little cooked 
lean hem out in dice and some eimall pieces 
of tri fi.e; pat this in the shoulder, roll ii 
up to wee it a long shape, sew it in a 
piece of linen, and tie seourely; then stew 
in broth for an boor and a balf, or braise; 
when do@e put under a weight. When 
cold remove the cloth and atring, and 
serve with savory jelly. 

Stewed Lamb with Rice,—Cut a neck 
of lawip in plese, put itin a stewpan with 
butter, chopped onions, sweet herbs and 
parsley; brown slightly, season with salt 
and pepper, add broth or water enough to 
cover it, and cook twenty-five minutes; 
then for one quart of broth or water add a 
quarter of a pint of rice and four tabie- 
apoontule of tomato puree or sauce, keep 
the lid on, and stew; the rice and meat 
should be done at the same time, 


Fresh Pork Roasted,—Put the pork 
jato s marinade of oil, salt, pepper, parsicy, 
onions, bay leaf and cloves; leave it a day, 

hep roast it, basting it with the marina‘ie. 


Loin of Pork,—Chine a loin of pork, 
then make smali notches between the 
bones, 8 that the meat may not draw up 
in cooking, sprinkle salt over it, and leave 
it for two bours Wipe it, make some 
«wall incisions in the fat, and slip in strips 
f raw trofiles and little pieces of garlic; 
cover with buttered paper, and roast. 
S«im and serve the gravy out of the drip- 
pingpan with it. 


Pork Pie —Take seven or eight thin 
pork chops, bone and beat them, season 
with pepper and salt. Sprinklethe bottom 
of a ple dish with chopped onion and 
shalota, then put a layer of raw potatoes 
out in slices, sesson, arrange the chops on 
the potatoes, sprinkle again with chopped 
onton and shalota, put another layer ot 
siiced potatoes and more seasoning, then 
pour in a quarter of a pint of cold broth or 
<ravy, cover the whole with piecrust, egg 
over, and bake in a moderate oven for an 
hoar, 

White Puddings.—Obop half a pound 
of lean and bails pound of fat pork, mix, 
then add pepper, salt, and a little apice, 
chop five minutes more, put in a basin, 
edd one tablespoonful of finely-cnopped 
onions, aod two egzs, one after the other, 
aad rather !ese then « quarter of a pint of 
cream or milk; put into sausage skins, tie 
up, and poach. Let them get cold, then 
broil over a clear fire, and serve, 








CITIZEN: “Well, 1 see you were elec- 


ted.” Successful Candidate—“Yes,” “{ 
suppose you voted for your opponent on 
election day?” “Ok, yes; 1 thought I 
wuld give him a complimentary vote.” 
‘That's right; I think in local affairs es 
man should always vote for the best man, 





regardiess of politics, 


Confidential Correspoudents. 





QuEsTIon.—Tbere ia no difference be- 
tween olive of! and sweet oll. 


Cakon.—The Dalegates in Congress from 
| the Territories have no votes except upon matters 
| pertaining to the Territories. 


Au Fait —Atea dance it is s!ways pro- 
per for a gentieman to wear gloves. Evening gloves 
| should be either ligbt lavender or white. 


Quick, — Cablegrams of twenty five 

words are sentfrom New Yors to London tna one 

| winute; the average speed is about twenty-seven 
wordsa minute, 


HoPEFUL.—Peresons passing the civil 
service examinations are eraded and registered, The 
Commission gives a certificate to each person stating 
whether he bas passed or not, 


EpEN —A sabre-tache (sword pocket) ‘s 
asortol flatcase in the shape of a shicid, which 
hangsatthe side ofthe sword ofan husear, and is 
supposed to be used to carry letiers or despaictes, 


Jnssik.—Buniona can seldom be cured; 
they may be alleviated by strapping them tigttiy 
with sticking-piaster, or by wearing a bunion 
placter; they appear to ve constitutional with suwe 
people and are very difficult to get rid of, 


DoMENIOA.—Brezil isthe largest of the 
3 uth American countries, Ithae an area of 3 2s7, - 
Mimiles The legislative power was vesied ina 
5 -nate of 58 members, elected for life, anda Chamber 
vt! Deputies of 122 members, chosen for four years by 
direct suffrage, The established religion is Koman 
Catholic, 


BKLUBBER-HUNTER.— You are right, and 
consequently your iriend is wrong. Itis rather an 
uupleasant thing to bave to give a visitor a fat con- 
tradiction; nevertheless, in the interests of truth it 
+ ustbedone, A whale isan animal, a mackera! isa 
fish, and for the very reasons that you have so well 
explained, 


A. O, 8.—Brown earthenware ie gisz d 
by the diffasion of common table salt inthe oven, 
~hen the earthenware is at the highest temperature. 
Toe volatized salt combines with the clay, and to: ws 
ine glaze Lron is enamelied with a mixture of about 
vne pound offilnt, half a pound of borax, anda 
-juarter of an ounce of potter's clay. 


M. B.—There is no ‘solution’ or out- 
ward application to correct the defect of short sight, 
fule is an organic detect of the visual apparatus, anu 
quite distinct from such external diseases of the eyes 
+s ophthalmia and the like, The only remedy for you 
19 to use glasses, and they must be of a proper focus, 
otherwise they will be of no use at all, 


W. H. B.—The rib missing trom the 
skeleton must have been brokenoff,. Men and wo- 
men haveeach twelve ribs on each side; the first 
seven joined to the sternum are the true, the remain- 
ing five are the false; the lasttwo where everybody 
te so ticklish, Just about the loins, are the floating 
rive, Jerk bim beneath the twelfth rib,’ is there- 
tore to stab him in a vital part, 


8S. W.—Your desire to learn French is a 
very commendable one; as to tie possibility of learn- 
tog such a language witheut the ald ofa master, we 
cao only say thatas French is pre eminently acon- 
versational language, itis better to seek a master to 
telp you in pronunciation, As you livein the city, 
yuu should bave no difficulty in securing the services 
ot a competent Instructor at a smail cost. 


ReaDER.— Where a red and rough co- 
plexton is constitutional, as itis in many cases, 
nothing will change it. The eating of good tou, 
weperal bathing and regular babits of life wili du 
much toward improving the shin where the troubie 
isa local one and removable, Lemon juice and 
sugar, or a solution of gum tolu, both tonocent and 
harmless, are to remove freckles, Washing in but- 
termiik, or sour milk in which grated horse-radish 
has been boiled is also said to be good, 


SU BSCRIBER.—The safest and easiest wey 
to wet rid of **blackheads’’ inthe skin is to take a 
watchkey and press the wiuding-tube over the 
**vlackhead.’*' They are nothing more than tbe 
ovstructed perspiration. {constitutional with some 
people, apd apart from thelr apprarance, quite 
harmless. 2 What you see advertised in the 
columns of THE POsT is an assurance that so far as 
we know, govuds areas represented, Outside of our 
own limits, we do not care to make suy recommen 
dauions, 


MaBy. --You cannot force yotr children 
to speak, You should, however, endeavor to make 
them pronounce with the utmost distinctoces the 
words they do say. If there is any deiect in hea iue, 
it is almost certain to produce imperiect speech, be- 
cause If the child cannot hear, its faculty of imitaiiou 
isofuo use toit; and it is mostly vy imitation that 
young children learn to speak. You should have 
the eldest giri’searsexamined at ounce bya gvvd 
surgeon, and the other chiidren lovked W, In Case 
they may have some removable defect. 


lona.—Brilliantine, as a simple dressing 
for the hair, to make it glossy and of pleasing ap- 
pearance, has become popular. IL consisis of «qual 
parts of spirituous perfume, glycerine, and fie voll 
ot fowers. According to the perfume desired, the 
oll and the spirit should beof ibe flower preierred, 
such as jasmine spirit and Jasmine oll, orange sy irit 
and orange oil, vio'et spirit and violetwll, dc. Itls 
only necessary to mix the ingredients in one bottle, 
and shake them weil together every time tbe brii- 
lhantine is used, Oo standing at rest for a short time 
the oll sinks, butthe spirit and glycerine rise to- 
wether as one fluid. The brilliancy g«iven by this 
fluid to the bair is due tothe giycerime, and the oll 
and spirit destroy the usual unpleasant stickiness vf 
the glycerine, 


East. B.—Asa rule, of course with ex- 
ceptions, men like ‘‘a quiet, steady girl’? much 
better than a “‘iaugbiog, mischievous fiirt.’’ But 
laughter and merriment have tbeiruses in ibis dull 
world; and a quiet, steady girl should certainly ve 
cheerful and ‘‘joily.*? When a man, as the head of 
the house, provides meat, drink, clothes, comfor's, 
and luxuries for his wife, he requires attention, uv 
merriment, and even amusement. Thie may 





very sel€sh inthe monster, but itis very oatura: 
Men marry forit. Young wen love young wel 
vecause they fancy that they are appreciated at 
loved by them; that, when they return t 

will be a good bumor «tc And whe 

find these, but discover that womendemand amus 
nen fun jullity everything from ea 


j elther become melancholy, or bey Ick 
traces, 
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